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CHAPTER  I 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  a  leading  Theologian,  Paul  Tillich,  and  to  see 
whether  or  not  his  view  of  the  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Per¬ 
sonality  conflicts  with  the  theory  of  Personality  as  promulgated 
by  Gordon  Allport,  in  his  book  ®*Becoming". 

Religion,  generally,  makes  the  claim  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  plays  an  important  role  in  life.  For  the  sake  of  example, 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  is 
interpreted  as  follows: 

"We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  God  is  ever  at  work 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  inspiring  every  right  desire  and 
every  effort  after  truth  and  beauty. 

"We  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  men  to  acknowledge 
their  sins  and  accept  the  divine  forgiveness  and  grace. 

"We  believe  that  the  Spirit  was  present  with  power  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Church,  enabling  the  disciples  to  bear  witness 
to  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  filling  them  with  love  of  the 
brethren,  and  hope  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  and  sustaining  them  in 
the  sense  of  Christ's  continuing  presence  in  their  midst. 

"We  believe  that  by  the  same  Spirit  the  Church  is  con¬ 
tinually  guided  and  empowered,  and  her  members  fortified  against 
temptation,  fear,  and  doubt,  and  built  up  in  faith  and  holiness 
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unto  salvation. 

"So  we  acknowledge  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life,  through  whom  the  creative,  redeeming  love  of  God  is  ever  at 
work  among  men."  ^ 

Obviously,  this  suggests  that  the  Holy  Spirit  plays  a  most 
significant  role  in  man's  personal  life.  Psychology  also  has  much 
to  say  about  man's  personality,  and  what  influences  it,  and  so  on. 

It  is  apparent  then,  that  since  both  fields  claim  some  knowledge  of 
man's  personal  life,  there  is  likely  to  be  either  conflict  or  agree¬ 
ment  between  them,  or  a  large  amount  of  both. 

For  that  reason,  it  was  decided  to  study  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  elucidated  by  Paul  Tillich,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  work  of  a  personality  psychologist,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  real  conflict  between  these  two  theories. 

The  object  is  to  determine,  very  generally,  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  possibility  of  agreement  between  these  two  fields,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  two  men. 

The  reason  for  choosing  these  two  men  in  particular  for  the 
comparison  was  primarily  that,  having  studied  both  Allport's  theory 
of  becoming,  and  Tillich's  doctrines  some  similarity  had  been  noted. 
This  similarity  seemed  sufficient  to  warrant  a  closer  investigation. 

It  was  felt  that  each  man's  views  on  the  other's  field  made  him  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  to  such  a  comparison.  For  example.  Allport's 
work  comprised  the  Terry  Lectures  of  1954.  He  states:  "The  Terry 

^  Statement  of  Faith  United  Church  of  Canada  p.2. 
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Lecturer  is  given  the  assignment  of  assimilating  and  interpreting 

his  discipline  as  it  relates  to  human  welfare  and  to  religion 
2 

broadly  conceived'1.  Tillich,  on  the  other  hand,  states:  "The 
systematic  theologian  needs  the  support  of  the  practical  ex¬ 

plorers  of  man's  predicament,  such  as  ministers,  educators,  psycho¬ 
analysts,  and  counsellors.  The  theologian  must  reinterpret  the 
traditional  religious  synobols  and  theological  concepts  in  the  light 
of  the  material  he  receives  from  these  people".^  Because  of  this 
similarity  of  thought,  and  because  some  similarity  of  doctrine  had 
been  thought  to  exist,  Tillich  and  Allport  were  the  two  chosen. 

Some  theologians  today  are  prepared  to  examine  the  findings 
of  science  and  regard  their  truth  as  another  part  of  God's  revelation. 

It  is  felt  that  the  day  when  theologians  may  close  their  eyes  and 
their  minds  to  the  discoveries  of  scientific  fields  of  investigation 
has  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  scientists  must  be  prepared  to  face 
the  material  and  positions  of  theology  and  relate  this  to  their  own 
field  of  study  and  research.  It  is  felt  that  there  must  be  a  closer 
"conversation"  between  science  and  religion,  that  both  may  benefit 
from  the  other's  knowledge. 

Religion,  definitely  can  benefit  from  psychology's  insights, 
and  it  is  felt  by  at  least  some  members  of  the  science  that  religion, 
too,  can  be  useful.  For  instance.  Dr.  Carl  Jung  said:  "Among  all 
my  patients  in  the  second  half  of  life  -  that  is  to  say,  over  thirty- 
five  -  there  has  not  been  one  whose  problem  in  the  last  resort  was 

2 

Gordon  W.  Allport,  Becoming,  Basic  Considerations  for  a  Psychology 
of  Personality  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1955)  p.  vii. 

^Paul  Tillich  Systematic  Theology  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957) 
II,  p.28. 
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not  that  of  finding  a  religious  outlook  on  life.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  one  of  them  fell  ill  because  he  had  lost  that  which  the 
living  religions  of  every  age  have  given  to  their  followers,  and 
none  of  them  has  been  really  healed  who  did  not  regain  his  religious 
outlook” 

Therefore,  it  is  felt  to  be  wise  to  examine  some  of  theology's 
theories  in  relation  to  scientific  theories  which  bear  on  them. 

In  this  thesis,  the  main  source  of  Allport's  views  is  his 
book  "Becoming”. 

Tillich's  views  presented  another  problem.  Tillich  has  not 
yet  published  his  Systematic  Theology,  Part  IV,  entitled  "Life  and 
the  Spirit”.  However,  a  collection  of  printed  propositions,  which 
form  the  core  of  this  section,  now  being  prepared  for  publication, 
was  obtained,  and  forms  the  basis  of  Tillich's  views.  The  first 
eighteen  pages,  outlining  Tillich's  views  have  been  largely  extracted 
from  this  collection  (written  by  Tillich  himself).  For  this  reason, 
it  is  hereby  stated  that  this  first  section  represents,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  Tillich's  own  views.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  source, 
it  was  not  considered  wise  to  quote  extensively,  but  all  the  views 
in  this  section  are  Tillich's,  and  discussion  and  implications  of 
these  views  have  been  kept  separate  in  the  following  section,  in 
order  toaroid  confusion. 


Carl  Jung,  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul, 
Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1934)  p.  264. 


(London,  Kegan  Paul, 
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CHAPTER  II 

Paul  Tillich's  View  of  Man  as  Influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

Spiritual  Life 

Paul  Tillich  has  a  double  view  of  man's  spiritual  life. 
First,  man  has  a  spiritual  life,  no  matter  what  he  believes,  and 
second,  man  can  have  life  under  the  Divine,  or  Holy  Spirit. 

Tillich  feels  that  the  highest  conceivable  level  of  life  is 
the  human  life.  This  life  on  the  human  level  is  spiritual  life, 
and  therefore  is  syofcolic  of  Divine  life.  However,  we  cannot  con¬ 
sider  spiritual  life  to  be  a  level  of  life  by  itself.  Han's  life 
is  spiritual,  but  spiritual  life  cannot  be  lived  apart  from  human 
life. 

Concerning  man  generally,  Tillich  maintains  that  he  partici¬ 
pates  in  "Essential  Being",  which  is  really  the  "essence"  of  life. 
It  is  absolute  being,  or  the  reality  underlying  phenomena,  or  it  is 
all  that  causes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is.  This  is  a  concept  which 
is  often  confused  with  spiritual  life,  but  Tillich  does  not  imply 
this.  This  "Essential  Being"  is  something  in  which  all  men  parti¬ 
cipate,  but  with  which  no  man  can  be  identified.  (Han's  relation 
to  Essential  Being  seems  to  me  to  be  similar  to  man's  relation  to 
Jung's  "Collective  Unconscious",  with  which  all  are  connected). 
Tillich,  in  speaking  of  the  spiritual  life,  says  it  is  "The 
actualization  of  the  potentialities  implied  in  the  structure  of 


:  .  J.  r,  i  ,;.i  *  ,  <  .V.  |.^ 
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Essential  Being  under  the  conditions  of  Existence".**  This  rules 
out  completely  the  possibility  of  a  human  ever  becoming  completely 
identified  with  the  "Essential  Being",  as  he  is  limited  by  his 
Existential  position,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  human,  and  must  therefore  live  under  human  conditions. 
Essential  Being,  then,  is  not  in  itself  spiritual,  but  Spirit  is  a 
character  of  life  which  unites  the  Essential,  or  Absolute  Being  of 
man  with  his  Existential,  or  conditional  elements*  In  other  words, 
it  unites  the  realm  with  which  man  is  partially  participating  with 
the  realm  in  which  man  is  compelled  to  participate* 

Tillich  claims  that  man  has  spiritual  life  in  completeness, 
for  he  claims  that  every  moment  of  man1 s  life  is  determined  by  his 
spirituality,  either  positively  or  negatively.  Even  the  attempts 

which  man  makes  to  escape  his  spirituality  are  in  themselves  spiritual, 
for,  as  Tillich  says,  "Man  has  not  the  freedom  to  renounce  his  free¬ 
dom"  .  6 

In  this  system,  Man’s  spiritual  life  is  a  very  comprehensive 
type  of  thing,  for  it  is  the  life  comprising  the  whole  of  his  being, 
including  all  that  is  meant  by  the  concepts  of  soul,  body  and  mind. 
Tillich  maintains  that  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  spirituality  of 
man  to  his  mental  functions  is  ethically,  philosophically  and  re¬ 
ligiously  unwise* 

Language,  according  to  this  system,  is  the  main  expression 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  personal  and  social  life.  It 

^  Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology  Fourth  Part  (Preliminary 
Draft  of  propositions  now  in  preparation  for  publication)  p.3* 

6  Ibid.  p.4. 
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unites  the  power  of  having  "universality",  or  interaction  between 
beings,  and  intentionality  with  the  power  of  communication  and 
self -manifestation,  or  objectivication. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Tillich's  view  of  the  spirituality 
of  man  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  which  seems  to  have  within  it 
some  elements  of  a  theory  of  personality.  We  turn  now  to  see  if 
the  concept  of  Divine  spirit  has  similar  elements. 

1.  THE  DIVINE  SPIRIT 
A.  The  Spirit  as  Extraordinary  Power 

Tillich's  view  of  the  Spirit  is  based  to  some  extent  on  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  a  look  at  this  develop¬ 
ment  will  aid  in  understanding  his  conception. 

In  the  pre-mytho logical  or  very  earliest  stage  of  religion, 
reality  is  not  separated  from  the  Divine.  The  divine  reality  and 
the  divine  power  are  identical  in  every  reality.  The  subpersonal 
divine  power  is  considered  to  be  invisible,  mysterious,  dynamic  and 
"above"  the  ordinary  experiences  of  reality,  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  spiritual,  but  the  spiritual  is  not  distinguished  from  the  divine. 
They  are  together  a  force  -  an  effective  force  possibly  manifest  in 
all  things. 

At  the  same  time,  "force"  is  something  experienced,  and  be¬ 
lief  in  this  experience  is  therefore  belief  in  acting  self,  for  an 
acting  self  is  felt  to  be  necessary  for  force.  This  "acting  self" 
leads  men  to  a  belief  in  spirits,  in  whom  a  universal  spiritual 
power  is  embodied.  In  this  pre -mythological  stage,  holiness  could 
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be  either  divine  or  demonic,  and  therefore  spirits  could  be  good  or 
evil,  or  the  same  spirit  could  be  either.  These  spirits  could  be 
quite  independent,  with  differing  degrees  of  power  -  and  as  these 
spirits  grew  in  man’s  mind  to  become  more  independent  and  powerful, 
they  grew  also  towards  the  stage  of  mythical  polytheism. 

In  the  mytho logical  stage,  the  idea  of  immanent  Divine  power 
gradually  became  transformed  into  conceptions  of  supreme  divine  be¬ 
ings  or  gods,  and  this  led  to  the  distinction  between  the  god  and 
his  spiritual  activity.  The  Divine  Spirit,  then,  became  the  self¬ 
manifestation  of  one  of  these  divine  beings.  This  self-manifestation 
transcended  the  ordinary  reality,  and  the  manifestations  of  ordinary 
reality. 

In  mythological  polytheism,  then,  the  "spirits",  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  become  gods  in  their  own  right,  became  powers  which 
could  act  for  either  good  or  evil. 

Manifestations  of  Spiritual  Power 

Spiritual  power  shows  itself  in  effects  of  an  extraordinary 
character  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  activities  of  man's 
spiritual  life.  This  holds  true  for  both  general  spiritual  power, 
in  the  pre-mythological  stage,  and  for  the  power  of  evil  spirits  and 
mytho logical  gods. 

In  life,  the  effects  of  spiritual  power  appear  as  extraordinary 
bodily  movements  and  changes,  and  unusual  transformations  of  life- 
processes,  and  as  elevations  of  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
functions  of  the  spiritual  life.  These  unusual  'elevations'  created 
by  the  spiritual  power  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man  have  an  ecstatic 
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character.  Ecstasy  is  the  same  thing  as  "grace”  when  in  the 
practical  sphere,  while  it  is  "inspiration"  in  the  theoretical 
sphere. 

The  Human  and  the  Divine  Spirit 

The  presence  of  "spiritual  power"  is  experienced  in  man's 
spiritual  life  as  an  'event'  which  grasps  man  from  'above',  and 
is  not  produced  by  man's  own  spirit. 

With  respect  to  this  Spiritual  power,  man's  activity  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  three  types  of  acts.  These  are,  first,  those  acts  in 
which  man  attempts  to  prepare  himself  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Spiritual  power.  Secondly,  we  have  acts  in  which  man  attempts  to 
preserve  this  spiritual  power  within  his  own  sphere,  or  field  of 
action.  Thirdly,  we  have  acts  in  which  man  tries  to  make  use  of 
the  spiritual  power  gained  in  the  first  two  acts,  and  in  which  he 
tries  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes.  According  to  Tillich,  all 
activities  of  a  ritualistic  nature,  either  in  the  theoretical  or 
practical  spheres,  are  designed  to  serve  these  three  aims. 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  man's  spirit  to  control  the 
spiritual  power  causes  a  continuous  tension  in  all  ritual  life,  for 
it  is  in  conflict  with  the  ecstatic  and  independent  action  of  the 
spiritual  power  itself.  We  see,  then,  that  the  human  spirit  attempts 
to  produce  the  presence  of  the  Spiritual  power,  while  the  Spiritual 
power,  by  its  own  nature  tends  to  resist  this  attempt  by  appearing 
in  ecstatic  and  non-rational  ways. 

There  are  various  practical  aspects  to  man's  activity  with 
relation  to  the  Spirit.  In  its  preparation  for  the  spiritual  power, 
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human  spirit  attempts  to  produce  its  presence  by  ascetic  self- 
denial.  Human  spirit,  in  its  attempt  to  preserve  this  spiritual 
power,  tries  to  enclose  it,  or  trap  it  in  special  sacramental 
objects.  Man  tries  to  determine  his  use  of  spiritual  power  by 
magical  practices.  The  use  of  these  various  methods  constitutes 
a  denial  of  the  ecstatic  and  independent  acting  of  the  spiritual 
power.  Conversely,  the  spiritual  power,  because  of  its  independent 
and  ecstatic  action  tends  to  endanger  the  unity  of  man's  spiritual 
life,  and  to  produce  a  split  consciousness.  According  to  Tillich, 
the  more  "demonic"  the  spiritual  power  is,  the  more  the  split  occurs. 

B.  Spiritual  Power  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  prophetic  attack  on  polytheism  resulted  in  an  exclusive 
monotheism.  The  ambiguous  nature  of  the  spiritual  power  was  over¬ 
come  in  principle  in  this  'purification",  for  the  spiritual  power 
became  the  power  of  the  God  of  Justice  and  Purpose. 

The  tensions  between  spiritual  power  and  the  power  of  the 
human  spirit  were  not  removed  by  this  purification  of  the  idea  of 
the  Spirit  by  the  prophets,  but  it  at  least  created  a  trend  towards 
the  rationalization  of  the  Spiritual  power. 

The  spiritual  power,  in  all  forms  of  abstract  mysticism,  is 
the  power  of  the  transcendent  "Ground  of  Being"  which  is  one  in  and 
beyond  all  things. 

In  this  mysticism,  the  spiritual  power  shows  itself  in  the 
ecstatic  uplifting  of  the  human  spirit  above  itself,  and  above  all 
its  functions.  In  this  way  it  transcends  justice  as  well  as  pur¬ 
pose,  and  consequently  replaces  dynamic  creativity  by  a  static  unity. 
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In  all  forms  of  concrete  mysticism,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Spiritual  power  is  the  power  of  a  special  creation  in  which  the 
"Ground  of  Being"  is  incarnate.  Hence,  we  have  a  "mystery  god". 

In  this  concrete  mysticism,  the  Spiritual  power  shows  itself  in 
the  individual's  ecstatic  identification  with  the  mystery  god  and 
this  mystery  god's  destiny.  In  this  way,  the  Spiritual  power 
maintains  its  dynamic  creativity. 

Society  and  personality  are  both  transcended  by  the  spiritual 
power  in  both  mysticism  and  prophet ism.  In  prophet ism,  however, 

we  see  that  the  spiritual  power  tends  to  maintain,  and  to  transform 
the  personal  and  social  life,  while  in  mysticism,  the  spiritual  power 
tends  more  to  dissolve  them  into  a  unity  of  the  suprapersonal,  and 
suprasocial  type. 

Moralistic  Rationalization 

Because  the  spiritual  power  in  prophetic  monotheism  has  a 
personal  character,  it  is  liable  to  moralistic  rationalization,  in 
which  the  "holy"  becomes  the  "good". 

In  the  process  of  moralizing  the  spiritual  power  its  ecstatic 
quality  is  lost.  Grace  is  replaced  by  law  and  the  holy  as  a  moral 
command  replaces  the  holy  as  a  transmoral  presence.  In  this  moral¬ 
istic  rationalization  of  the  spiritual  power,  its  moral  impulse  as 
its  moral  content  is  liable  to  be  rationalized.  Moral  will  replaces 
the  idea  of  grace  as  the  ecstatic  impulse  of  the  "good".  Grace  as 
the  ecstatic  self-disclosure  of  the  good  is  replaced  by  moral  know¬ 
ledge.  As  a  result  of  this  rationalization,  spiritual  power  loses 
its  character  as  power,  and  becomes  instead  a  part  of  the  realm  of 
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moral  values,  which  exist  with  no  ontological  basis. 

The  spiritual  power  opposes  this  rationalization,  and  so  it 
reappears  in  the  form  of  subpersonal  ecstasies  of  an  irrational  and 
non-moral  character. 

Intellectual  Rationalization 

In  mystical  monotheism,  the  suprapersonal  character  of  the 
spiritual  power  inclines  it  towards  its  intellectual is tic  rational¬ 
ization,  in  which  case  the  "holy"  becomes  the  "true”. 

In  this  intellectualization  process,  the  spiritual  power  loses 
its  ecstatic  element.  Method  replaces  inspiration,  and  the  holy  as 
a  trans intellectual  presence  is  replaced  by  the  holy  in  the  form  of 
intellectual  endeavor.  This  rationalization  of  the  spiritual  power 
leads  to  the  rationalization  of  both  the  intellectual  way  and  the 
intellectual  attitude.  Direct  rational  control  of  the  object  re¬ 
places  the  idea  of  inspiration  being  the  ecstatic  union  with  the 
true.  Detached  reasoning  replaces  inspiration  as  the  ecstatic  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  true. 

In  this  process  as  a  whole,  the  spiritual  power  ceases  to  be 
power  in  any  form,  and  becomes  instead  a  mere  method  of  theoretical 
inquiry. 

The  spiritual  power  opposes  its  intellectual  rationalization 
by  reappearing  in  subpersonal  visions  of  an  irrational  and  non¬ 
intellectual  character. 

Interpretation  of  Spiritual  Power  as  Emotion 

In  the  foregoing  process  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  ration¬ 
alization  of  the  spiritual  power,  the  emotional  elements  in  ecstatic 
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experience  are  being  separated  from  the  moral  and  Intellectual 
elements,  and  are  reduced  to  a  purely  subjective  "feeling". 

Ecstasy,  in  this  rationalization  process  becomes  identified  with 
emotion,  grace  with  subjective  enthusiasm,  and  subjective  imagination 
replaces  inspiration.  The  criteria  of  the  good  and  the  true  are 
thus  removed  by  the  interpretation  of  spiritual  power  as  emotion.7 
This  removal  of  criteria  has  the  final  result  of  preparing  the  way 
for  the  irrational is tic  and  sub-personal  opposition  of  the  spiritual 
power  to  its  rationalizations. 

Spiritual  Power  -  Unity  of  Reason  and  Ecstasy 

In  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  Tillich 
feels  that  some  tension  exists  between  reason  and  ecstasy.  This  of 
course  raises  the  quest  for  a  perfect  union  of  both  elements  in  the 
spiritual  power.  Christianity,  he  claims,  suggests  that  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  general  quest  is  the  concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Christianity  claims  that  Love  (agape  -  outgoing  love)  is  the  em¬ 
bracing  expression  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  thus,  in  this  concept 
tries  to  maintain  the  ecstatic  as  well  as  the  rational  element  in 
both  theory  and  practice. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  one  can  see 
a  continuous  oscillation  between  an  ecstatic  and  a  rational  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  Tillich  feels  that  it  is  the  task  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  show  that  there  is  a 

7The  criteria  of  the  good  and  the  true,  are  whether  or  not  it  con¬ 
forms  generally  to  the  structure  of  being,  and  whether  it  fulfils 
the  creative  potentialities  of  the  reacting  or  receiving  self. 
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unity  in  principle  between  the  two  elements,  and  that  this  unity 
holds  in  both  the  social  and  the  individual  aspects  of  the  concept. 

2.  THE  ACTUALITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  SPIRIT 

A.  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God  -  or  -  The  Divine  Spirit 

as  the  Actuality  of  the  New  Being 

Divine  Life  -  Divine  Spirit 

There  are  three  principles  of  the  Divine  Life,  which  are 
recognizable  in  the  Divine  self-disclosure.  The  first  of  these 
would  be  the  " inexhaustible  or  Divine  ground"  which  is  the  Divine 
Father.  Secondly,  we  have  the  "self-object ivating"  Divine  form, 
which  appears  to  man  as  the  Divine  Son,  or  the  eternal  "Logos"  of 
creation.  Thirdly  we  have  the  dynamic  union  of  the  first  two 
elements  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  dynamic  creative  power.  This 
creativity  is  based  upon  the  Divine  Ground,  or  God  the  Father,  and 
is  determined  by  the  Son,  or  the  Divine  form.  In  other  words,  and 
speaking  in  a  symbolic  way,  we  have  here  a  Holy  Spirit,  dependent 
on  both  Father  and  Son. 

The  doctrine  devised  by  the  Western  churches,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  dependent  both  on  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  supposed, 
theoretically,  to  prevent  a  mystical  relation  to  God,  alongside  of 
the  relation  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  -  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
every  "spirit". 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  completed  both  systematically 
and  historically  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Its  symbols 
must  be  judged,  and  quite  possibly  changed,  by  use  of  the  following 
criteria.  (a)  The  Divine  life  must  be  symbolized  with  reference 
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to  the  Divine  self-manifestation,  which  in  turn  must  be  understood 
in  terms  as  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Life;  (b)  The  three 
"faces”  (personae)  of  God  are  both  different  in  duty,  but  equal  in 
divinity,  for  the  Father  symbolizes  the  Ground  of  Divinity  Himself, 
the  Son  his  self-disclosure  in  the  world,  and  the  Spirit  symbolizes 
his  unifying  and  creative  powers;  (c)  The  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Trinity  expresses,  as  all  symbols  concerning  God,  the  Divine  mystery. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  the  most  revealing  divine  symbol. 

It  is  neither  irrational  nor  paradoxical,  but  it  is  dialectical,  as 
any  description  of  Life  must  be;  (d)  Christian  theology  has  always 
been,  is,  and  must  always  be,  a  Trinitarian  theology. 

The  Divine  Spirit  in  Nature,  Han  and  History 

In  nature,  man,  and  history,  the  principle  of  self-transcendence 
is  embodied  in  the  Divine  Spirit.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  longing  of 
nature  for  a  Being  beyond  the  self-destruct ive  implications  of  natural 
life.  It  is  seen  in  the  longing  of  men  for  a  type  of  spiritual  per¬ 
fection  which  will  place  them  beyond  the  tragic  implications  of  life, 
and  is  seen  in  the  longing  of  the  bearers  of  history  for  a  fulfilment 
of  history  beyond  the  fragmentary  actualizations  of  history. 

Tillich  feels,  then,  that  Nature,  man,  and  history  are  the 
battlefield  on  which  a  battle  takes  place  between  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  demonic  distortion,  and  the  battle  is  limited  by  the  conditions 
of  existence.  He  feels  that  every  ecstatic  anticipation  of  eternal 
life,  or  unambiguous  life,  is  a  self-disclosure  and  victory  of  the 
Divine  Spirit. 
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The  creativity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  directed  in  both 
nature  and  history  by  the  potentialities,  or  lack  of  potentiality, 
which  the  structure  implies  (i.e.  by  the  Divine  Logos).  Spirit 
without  Logos,  he  feels,  is  excited  vitality,  while,  on  the  other 
hand.  Logos  without  Spirit  is  frozen  intentionality,  and  in  either 
case  neither  is  creative. 

Divine  Spirit  and  New  Being  in  Christ 

Tillich  suggests  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  the  creative  actual¬ 
ization  of  the  “New  Being'1  as  it  is  finally  manifest  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  The  Spirit  is  even  manifest  in  every  “anticipating  actual¬ 
ization"  of  the  New  Being  within  man's  Spiritual  life.  It  can  be 
seen  in  morality,  culture,  religion,  or  in  other  words,  whenever  the 
Existential  ambiguities  of  life  are  conquered  in  an  ecstatic  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Eternal  Life. 

This  Spirit,  then,  is  the  Spirit  of  those  who  expect  the  coming 
of  the  Christ.  This  is  particularly  well  illustrated  (though  not 
exclusively)  in  the  case  of  the  prophetic  anticipation,  and  resulting 
~  preparation  for  the  appearance  of  the  New  Being. 

This  Divine  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  possessed  by  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  The  Spiritual  life  of  the  ordinary  individual  person  can 
be  completely  united  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  only  through,  or  in, 
Jesus  as  the  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  possesses  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
as  the  Christ.  This  unity  is  symbolized  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  Jesus  in  his  baptism,  and  also  by  the  procreation  of  Jesus 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Those  who  receive  Jesus  as  the  Christ  also  have  the  Divine 
Spirit*  Jesus  is  the  Christ  only  in  relation  to  those  people  who 
are  ready  to  receive  him  as  the  Christ. 

The  Divine  Spirit  is  present  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  in 
His  church  in  the  one,  same  act  of  self-disclosure.  This  insoluble 
connection  is  synbolized  by  the  announcement  of  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  Jesus,  and  by  the  event  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
which  occurred  at  Pentecost. 

According  to  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Logos  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  is  the  final,  non-disputable 
criterion  of  all  Spiritual  creativity,  just  as  the  creativity  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  the  only  actualization  of  the  New  Being  in  the  Christ 

B.  The  Divine  Spirit  Conquering  the  Ambiguities  of  Life 
Faith  and  the  Divine  Spirit 

Christian  faith  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  reception 
of  the  New  Being  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a 
re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  unity  which  should  exist  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  and  all  beings,  through  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  faith  to  man's  spiritual  life,  it 
is  not  either  a  theoretical  nor  a  practical  phase  or  act  of  this  life, 
nor  is  it  blind  acceptance  of  uncertain  doctrines,  nor  the  obedience 
to  a  heteronomous  command,  nor  is  it  the  bias  caused  by  a  purely 
subjective  emotion.  Rather,  Faith  is  the  state  of  being  "grasped” 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  it  is  the  state  of  ecstatic  self transcendence 
in  the  theoretical,  practical  and  emotional  aspects  of  life. 
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All  spiritual  functions  are  unified,  affirmed  and  changed  in 
every  act  of  faith.  Each  and  every  act  of  faith  contains  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  theoretical  assent,  practical  determination,  and  emotional 
elevation.  Faith,  however,  is  not  the  product  of  these  functions 
of  the  spiritual  life,  but  it  is  rather  the  creation  of  the  Spiritual 
power  of  the  New  Being  in  Christ. 

The  rational  character  and  ecstatic  character  of  Faith  are  in 
unity.  Faith  does  not  demand  theoretical  assent  which  would  contra¬ 
dict  the  principles  of  theoretical  reason,  nor  does  it  demand  prac¬ 
tical  determination  which  would  contradict  the  underlying  reasons  of 

o 

practical  reason.  Faith  is  the  creative  ecstasy  of  reason,  not  its 
destruction. 

There  are  three  elements  contained  in  Faith,  as  the  ecstatic 
reception  of  the  New  Being  in  Christ.  Firstly,  it  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  regenerating  power  of  the  New  Being  in  human  experience. 
Secondly,  it  is  the  acceptance  of  the  justifying  paradox  of  the  New 
Being  with  and  beyond  human  experience.  Thirdly,  it  is  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  promising  hope  of  the  New  Being  beyond  human  experience. 

The  basic  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  community  and  personality  is  this  Faith.  Life,  based  on 
Faith  is  Spiritual  life. 


g 

Note:  Theoretical  to  Tillich  is  literally  intuitive,  or  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind  by  sense.  Theoretical  functions  of  the  spiritual 
life  are  all  functions  in  which  the  Self  receives  the  world.  Hence, 
theoretical  reason  would  be  perceptions  of  the  world  as  perceived  by 
the  mind. 

Practical  is  literally  acting,  and  practical  functions  are  all 
those  in  which  the  Self  reacts  to  the  world.  Hence,  practical  reason 
would  be  the  mental  processes  leading  to  action. 
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Love  and  the  Divine  Spirit 

Christian  Love,  Tillich  feels,  is  the  actualization  of 
this  "New  Being"  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  It  leads  to,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  unity 
between  man  and  man  (and  all  beings)  through  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  It  can  also  be  described  as  the  movement  of  the 
entirety  of  one  being  towards  the  union  with  another  being.  This, 
of  course,  implies  emotional,  cognitive  and  volitional  elements, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  identical  with  any  single  one  of 
them.  It  is  the  self- transcendence  (ecstatic)  of  all  sides  of 
an  individual  towards  a  real  spiritual  unity  with  other  individuals, 
and  with,  for  that  matter,  the  whole  of  reality. 

At  the  same  time  Love  is  an  act  of  ecstatic  self -surrender, 

q 

and  ecstatic  self-affirmation  but  it  does  not  involve  spiritual 
self-affirmation.  No  genuine  act  of  Love  can  fulfil  the  true 
meaning  of  love,  if  it  requires  a  spiritual  self-affirmation  on 
the  part  of  the  participants.  The  ecstatic  character  of  this 
Love  (in  its  self transcendence  and  self affirmation)  is  in  unity 
with  its  rational  character.  Love  confirms  rational  emotion, 
rational  truth  and  justice.  Whatever  else  Love  is,  it  is  not 
the  type  of  sentimentality  which  disregards  the  seriousness  of 
reality  for  the  sake  of  subjective  feelings,  nor  is  it  that 
arbitrariness  which  ignores  the  order  of  justice  to  follow  pre¬ 
dilections,  pity,  and  disorderly  self-surrender ,  nor  is  it  that 


Note:  Ecstatic  self-affirmation  is,  Tillich  says,  inadequate¬ 
ly  called  "ordered  self love". 
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irrationalism  which  disregards  the  structures  of  truth  for  the  sake  of 
subjective  imaginations  and  desires. 

Spiritual  Love  (agape)  is,  then,  the  ecstatic  acknowledgement 
of  the  other  being  as  an  equal  expression  of  the  infinite  Ground  of 
Being,  and  it  involves  movement  towards  a  spiritual  union  with  this 
other  being.  Love,  as  the  uniting  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  con¬ 
tains  three  elements.  It  involves,  firstly,  the  unconditional  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  other  Being  in  his  Essential  goodness  (as  an  eternal  "idea” 
of  God).  Secondly,  it  is  the  self-denying  movement  towards  the  other 
being  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  his  existential  separatedness,  enmity 
or  distortion  (as  an  object  of  divine  and  human  "caritas") .  Thirdly, 
it  involves  the  demanding  (required)  communion  with  the  other  being 
in  the  light  of  his  "eschatological”  meaning,  or  as  an  object  of 
transforming  and  elevating  Love. 

Spiritual  Love  is  both  the  fulfilment  and  the  criterion  of 
all  other  forms  of  Love.  It  can  elevate  Love  as  vital  desire 
(libido),  yet  does  not  deny  it,  and  can  raise  it  to  the  desire  to 
receive  the  Divine  abundance  of  life.  To  Love,  as  the  attraction 

between  equals,  or  "philia"  it  gives  lasting  strength  through  mutual 
"caritas".  It  can  elevate  Love  as  the  longing  for  mystical  union 
with  the  forms  of  Being,  or  "eros"  to  a  level  of  a  union  with  the 
Ground  of  Being  in  which  the  eternal  significance  of  the  individual 
being  is  preserved. 

God's  love  of  man  has  the  character  of  "agape".  Man's 
love  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  character  of  "di lectio", 
or  the  choice  of  unconditional  self-surrender.  It  unites  elements 
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of  personal  affirmation  of  the  Divine  in  his  personal  relation  to 
us  (philia)  with  elements  of  mystical  union  with  the  Divine,  or 
God,  in  his  character  as  the  Ground  of  Being. 

The  Divine  Spirit  as  the  Creator  of  Unambiguous  Life. 

By  its  creation  of  Faith  and  Love,  the  Divine  Spirit  also 
creates  life  beyond  ambiguity,  or  in  other  words,  an  ordered  life. 

The  Divine  Spirit  can  overcome  the  "internal  destructiveness" 
of  life  by  uniting  the  life-process  with  the  inexhaustible  Ground  of 
Being.  In  this  way,  it  conquers  the  "will  to  death".  The  external 
destructiveness  of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  overcome  by  uniting 
conflicting  life-processes  in  a  unity  of  Love  of  the  self-denying,  or 
self-negating  and  self-affirming  Love,  both. 

This  Spirit  can  overcome  the  fragmentary  character  of  Life  by 
creating  a  Spiritual  center  of  life,  which  makes  the  life-process  con¬ 
sistent,  directed,  and  open  for  genuine  possibilities,  but  keeps  it 
closed  for  merely  imagined  possibilities. 

The  Divine  Spirit  can  conquer  the  tragedy  of  Life  by  creating 
a  Spiritual  greatness.  In  this  state,  the  finite* s  ability  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  infinite  distance  existing  between  itself  and  the  infinite 
is  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  finite  receives  infinite  courage 
by  its  union  with  the  infinite. 

The  Divine  Spirit  overcomes  the  demonization  of  Life  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  Spiritual  holiness  in  which  the  goodness  and  truth,  the  glory 
and  dignity  of  life  are  considered  to  be  the  expression  as  well  as 
the  disguise  of  the  inexhaustible  Ground  of  Being.  Also,  in  this 
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state,  the  conflict  of  finite  power  with  finite  power  is  overcome 
by  the  mutual  acknowledgement  of  their  Essential  holiness  in  spite 
of  their  Existential  demonization. 

The  Divine  Spirit  as  the  Creator  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

Moral  self-determination,  cultural  productivity  and  religious 
foundation  are  all  united  in  every  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Should 
any  separation  of  these  three  elements  occur,  a  lack  of  Spiritual 
power  is  indicated. 

A  transmoral  morality  is  created  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  in 
which  the  moral  act  is  based  on  the  ecstasy  of  Love  and  the  moral 
conscience  as  the  paradox  of  Faith. 

The  Divine  Spirit  creates  a  transcultural  culture,  in  which 
the  cultural  creation  is  transparent  for  its  inexhaustible  ground, 
or  in  which  God  shows  through  the  creation.  In  this  new  culture 
an  autonomy  of  the  different  culture  functions  and  acts  can  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  a  uniting  theonomy,  or  one  in  which  God  is  seen 
at  the  head. 

The  Divine  Spirit  creates  also  a  transreligious  religion, 
in  which  the  religious  life  becomes  the  immediate  expression  of  the 
Divine  life,  in  spite  of  its  infinite  distance  from  it.  In  this 
state,  religion  as  a  special  act  of  man's  spiritual  life  comes  to 
be  replaced  by  religion  as  the  perpetual  ecstatic  bondage  to  the 
Spiritual  ground  in  every  act  of  man's  spiritual  life. 

We  see  also  that  Tillich  considers  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
unites  and  at  the  same  time  transcends  the  different  types  of 
religion  by  removing  their  ambiguous  "religious"  character.  The 
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Divine  Spirit  creates  sacraments  which  represent  all  realities  in 
an  exchangeable  way.  It  creates  laws  which  express  the  ecstatic 
wisdom  of  Love,  and  which  support  the  freedom  of  the  Spiritual  Self. 

It  creates  the  consideration  of  every  finite  reality  as  a  bearer  of 
the  holy  within  the  sphere  of  Spiritual  charity.  It  also,  Tillich 
thinks,  creates  a  mystical  union  with  the  ground  of  the  Spiritual 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  maintains  the  personal  and  social 
existence  of  man. 

The  Ways  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

The  Divine  Spirit,  according  to  Tillich,  follows  the  ways  of 
man's  spiritual  life,  and  always  acts  through  the  community  and 
through  personality,  but  in  a  strict  interdependence. 

The  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  respect  to  the  community 
results  today  in  the  Church. 

The  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  respect  to  the  individual 
personality  leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  individual  Christian. 

The  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  Church  and  Christian  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  dual  character  of  the  New  Being  in  Christ.  This 
dual  character  is  regeneration  and  justification  at  the  same  time. 
With  respect  to  regeneration,  the  Church  and  the  Christian  are  the 
actuality  of  the  New  Being.  With  respect  to  justification,  they 
are  both  subjected  to  the  paradox  of  the  New  Being,  as  limited  by 
their  existence. 

Tillich  feels  that  this  duality  of  regeneration  and  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  responsible  for  the  antici- 
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pation  of  the  New  Being  as  universal  reality,  or  as  perfect  salvation. 
The  Divine  Life  and  creaturely  freedom  are  reconciled  in  universal 
life.  This  anticipation  is  symbolized  in  the  expression  of  the  idea 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  fulfilment  of  history. 

3.  IMPLICATIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

Tillich1 s  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit 

Paul  Tillich's  view  of  spirit  would  suggest  that  the  whole  of 
man's  life  is  involved.  That  is  to  say  man  is  controlled  by  a  spiri¬ 
tual  nature*  Spiritual  life  is  an  integral  part  of  life  as  a  whole. 
Man  is  a  part  of  something  bigger  than  himself  -  something  Tillich 
calls  "Essential  Being"  which  boils  down  to  man  as  he  could,  and 
should,  be.  However,  man  is  limited  by  his  "Existence"  which  is  the 
state  of  his  "standing  out  against"  his  Essential  Being,  and  this 
"standing  out"  prevents  complete  union  with  this  "being".  A  man 
can  have  a  completeness  of  Spiritual  life,  and  indeed  has  no  choice. 
This  "Spiritual  life"  Ls  man.  It  is  found  in  the  whole  man  -  including 
body,  soul  and  Spirit.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  theorized  by  man  -  a 
function  of  the  mind,  a  feeling  of  moral  conscience,  or  a  figment  of 
the  imagination.  Man's  spiritual  life  is  the  actual  fulfilment  of 
life.  Spiritual  life  is  based  on  the  actualizations  of  freedom, 
vitality  and  individualism  in  a  human  life. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  implications  of  Tillich's  doctrine 
of  spirit  generally,  as  distinguished  from  Divine  Spirit,  suggests 
that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  and  that  he  is  a  little  more  than  a 
mass  of  flesh  and  a  mind,  etc.  However,  in  his  general  doctrine 
he  says  little  more  than  this  -  that  man  is  spiritual,  or  that  a 
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spiritual  function  is  a  basic  part  of  every  man.  This  concept 

would  not  conflict  with  very  many  theories,  for  it  has  little  to 
say  that  is  controversial,  except  the  idea  of  man's  freedom,  and 
also,  is  open  to  wide  diversities  of  interpretation. 

Concerning  the  Divine  Spirit,  Tillich  classes  it  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  power,  the  concept  of  which  has  developed  gradually,  as 
man's  experience  of  God  has  grown.  From  the  early  stages  of  be¬ 
lief  in  a  God-spirit  which  was  a  force,  immanent  in  all  reality,  the 
concept  changed  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  force  arising  from  an 
action  by  a  "self1.  The  spirit  then  became  a  spirit  as  in  our  con¬ 
cept  of  "ghost".  These  spirits  could  be  good  or  evil,  and  were  re¬ 
latively  independent.  Later  still,  the  concepts  of  good  and  evil 
spirits  developed,  along  with  the  concepts  of  little  gods,  on  to  the 
separation  of  the  god  and  his  activity.  Hence  the  "spirit"  was  god 
showing  himself,  or  a  power  mediating  for  good  or  evil. 

Spiritual  power,  both  during  the  growth  of  the  concept  and 
now,  was  and  is  seen  in  effects  of  a  character  beyond  man's  spiritual 
life,  or  being.  These  effects  transform  life-processes,  and  have 
ecstatic  character,  which  in  the  practical  life  is  grace,  and  in  the 
theoretical  life  is  inspiration.  Spiritual  power,  to  the  human 
spirit,  is  an  event  which  grasps  man  from  "above". 

The  Spirit  is  independent  and  ecstatic,  but  man  attempts  to 
prepare  himself  for  this  power,  tries  to  preserve  it  and  to  use  it. 
These  acts,  in  which  man  tries  to  "summon"  spiritual  power,  much 
as  one  would  summon  a  waiter,  are  responsible  for,  to  some  extent. 
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stifling  the  spirit.  The  use  of  "sacraments"  in  the  "church"  may 
represent  to  some  extent  such  an  attempt  to  "summon  up"  and  use  the 
spiritual  power  at  a  specific  time.  Such  attempts  by  man  to  thus 
govern  the  Spirit  as  opposed  by  the  Spirit's  ecstatic  nature  can 
cause  problems.  These  problems  would  become  personality  problems 
most  likely,  for  there  would  be  some  sort  of  tension  created  by 
this  very  thing. 

Tillich,  in  dealing  with  Spiritual  power,  thus  far  has  been 
speaking  of  both  good  and  demonic  power.  He  claims  that  the  idea 
was  purified  in  the  prophetic  movement,  to  become  good  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  Justice  and  Purpose.  In  this  Prophetic 
"moralism",  the  primary  goal  often  became  the  effort  to  fulfil  a 
given  moral  pattern  or  law.  In  abstract  mysticism,  the  Spiritual 
Power  is  of  God,  one  in  and  beyond  all  things,  but  in  concrete 
mysticism,  the  Spiritual  Power  is  the  power  of  a  being,  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  "Ground  of  Being".  With  such  a  "uystery"  God,  an 
individual  can  become  identified.  In  both  prophetism  and  mysticism, 
the  Spirit  transcends  personality  and  society,  but  prophetism  tends 
to  uphold  and  transform  the  personal  and  social  life,  while  mysticism 
tends  to  transcend  the  personal  and  social,  and  results  in  a  level 
of  divine  life.  The  Spiritual  Power  is  often  rationalized  by  man 
to  the  point  where  it  is  ineffective.  For  instance,  in  moralistic 
rationalization  the  spirit  loses  its  power  and  becomes  a  system  of 
moral  values  and  laws.  If  rationalized  intellectually  it  becomes 
a  method  of  intellectual  inquiry.  If  rationalized  as  Emotion  it 
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becomes  separated  from  its  moral  and  intellectual  elements,  and  is 
passed  off  as  a  subjective  feeling.  Of  course,  when  these  things 
occur,  the  spirit  reacts  by  becoming  irrational  and  non-moral,  or 
non- intellectual,  and  so  makes  a  return  by  causing  men  to  once  more 
examine  its  guidance. 

Taken  thus  far,  Tillich  has  a  system  which,  while  it  would 
be  accepted  without  question  by  the  majority  of  sceptics  and  non¬ 
believers,  is  still  to  a  point  valid.  The  concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  evolved  from  this  background,  beginning  in  fear  and  ignorance  and 
developing  to  a  point  which,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  should  harmonize 
with  some  of  the  present  theories  of  Personality. 

It  is  obvious  that  Tillich  is  acquainted  with  the  fields  of 
Psychology  and  Sociology,  especially  the  former.  I  believe  that  many 
members  of  this  field  would  be  in  full  accord  with  the  theories  of 
Tillich  concerning  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  Spirit.  However,  they 
would  not  necessarily  agree  as  to  its  existence  being  a  true  fact. 

Tillich  himself  admits  that  there  is,  and  usually  has  been, 
a  considerable  amount  of  tension  present  in  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  There  has  also  usually  been  a  quest  going 
on  for  a  perfect  union  of  the  elements  (reason  and  ecstasy)  of  the 
Spiritual  Power,  and  Tillich  definitely  claims  that  reason  and  ecstasy 
are  both  functions  of  the  same  power,  and  supports  Christianity's 
claim  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  itself  the  answer  to  the  quest.  Christ¬ 
ianity  claims  that  Love10  is  the  expression  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 

10Love  -  an  outgoing  type  of  love,  seen  in  unconquerable  benevolence, 
or  invincible  good  will  -  a  deliberate  policy  of  the  life  resulting 
from  a  conquest  of  the  will.  Hence,  a  Christian  can  love  his  enemies. 
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in  this  concept  maintains,  or  tries  to  maintain,  both  the  ecstatic 
and  rational  elements  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

Concerning  the  "rationalizations’1  of  the  Spirit,  one  can 
see  these  reflected  throughout  history  in  the  results  of  the  tension 
between  reason  and  ecstasy,  especially  in  Church  History.  There¬ 
fore  the  Christian  Church  must,  for  its  own  sake,  unite  these  two 
principles,  in  both  social  and  individual  respect.  Tillich  attempts 
to  show  how  this  can  be  done. 

Concerning  the  Divine  life,  Tillich  suggests  there  are  three 
forms.  There  is  the  "inexhaustible  ground"  which  is  God  the  Divine 
Father,  the  "selfobjectivating"  Divine  form,  which  is  Jesus,  the 
"Logos"  or  "Power"  of  creation,  and  the  dynamic  union  of  them  in  the 
creative  act,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  developed  into  a 
Trinitarian  formula,  by  saying  that  the  Spirit  is  rooted  in  God, 
but  determined  by  the  Son.  The  Spirit  is  God's  creative  and  uniting 
power . 

This  Divine  Spirit's  activity  can  be  seen  historically  in 
the  longing  of  man  for  Spiritual  perfection,  and  for  a  fulfilment 
of  history.  Every  ecstatic  anticipation  of  a  better  life  is  a 
self-manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  for  it  shows  man  to  be  a 
little  closer  to  Essential  Being  and  to  the  "Image  of  God"  in  which 
he  was  created. 

This  Spirit  ("Divine  or  Holy")  is  the  "creative  actualization 
of  the  New  Being",  as  seen  in  Jesus,  the  Christ.  It  appears  even 
in  anticipations  of  the  New  Being,  as  can  be  seen  in  morality. 
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culture,  religion,  etc.,  or  whenever  the  individuals  existential 
situation  is  “grasped"  by  an  ecstatic  anticipation  of  the  New  Being, 
or  Eternal  Life.  It  is  also  the  Spirit  of  those  who  expect  the 
coming  of  the  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  In 
this  case,  the  individual  Spirit  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is  grasped 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Spirit  is  also  the  Spirit  of  those  who 
accept  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

The  concept,  so  far,  is  a  little  difficult  to  interpret  into 
practical  life  for  today.  However,  it  can  be  seen  quite  clearly 
that  Tillich  is  ruling  out  any  possibility  of  the  Spirit’s  being  a 
combination  of  various  psychological  facts,  or  phenomena,  although 
so  far  he  has  not  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  the  Spirit’s  using 
these  phenomena.  Rather,  while  the  Spirit  may  work  through  patterns 
of  personality  in  an  individual,  the  patterns  are  rather  a  means  to 
an  end.  At  any  rate,  Tillich  would  deny  that  Psychological  patterns 
could,  in  themselves,  create  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  then 
is  more  than  just  subjective.  It  is  a  definite  reality,  the  force 
which  is  the  dynamic  vital  union  of  God  the  Father  (the  source)  and 
the  Son  (or  the  self obj activating  of  Divine  Power).  It  is  the  Spirit 
which  grasped  Jesus  and  which  grasps  man,  enabling  him  to  participate 
in  a  new  type  of  life. 

This  state  of  being  grasped  by  the  Divine  Spirit  is  what 
Tillich  refers  to  as  "Faith".  This  is  the  reception  of  the  New 
Being  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  It  is  the  re-establishment  of  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  unity  between  God  and  man  through  the  power 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  state  man  has  escaped  from  his 
"estrangement",  as  he  now  is  participating  in  the  "New  Being". 

He  has  made  the  return  from  existence  to  essence,  or  as  much  of 
the  return  as  he  is  able  to  in  life.  According  to  Tillich  this 
"faith"  is  not  blind  acceptance  of  something  uncertain,  nor  is  it 
blind  obedience  to  a  mythical  command  -  but  is,  again,  a  state  of 
being  "grasped".  It  is  the  state  of  ecstatic  self-transcendence 
in  his  reason,  in  his  will  and  action,  and  in  his  emotion  or 
"feeling" . 

This  faith  unites  man’s  spiritual  functions.  Man  must  give 
his  assent,  or  accept  the  state,  but  this  theoretical  assent  must 
not  contradict  theoretical  reason.  Similarly,  on  the  practical  or 
life  level,  man  must  show  determination  -  or  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  New  Being  in  daily  life  -  but  here  also  -  the 
practical  aspects  must  conform  to  practical  reason.  On  the 
emotional  side,  man  is  "elevated"  or  feels  uplifted.  This  by  it¬ 
self  is  not  sufficient.  A  man,  truly  grasped  by  the  spirit  must 
do  all  three  things  -  first  -  accept,  or  reconcile  his  thinking  to 
the  ultimate  truth  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  accept  regeneration 
or  new  life.  The  characteristics  of  this  New  Being  are  faith, 
surrender  and  love.  Second,  he  mist  be  justified  by  the  New  Being. 
Justification  is  the  eternal  act  of  God  by  which  he  accepts  as  not 
estranged,  those  who  are  estranged,  and  by  which  he  takes  them 
into  the  unity  with  him  which  is  manifest  in  Christ's  work.  Man 
is  accepted  though  unacceptable,  and  should  express  his  New  Being 
in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  daily  existence.  Third,  he 
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must  accept  the  promising  hope  of  the  New  Being  beyond  human  ex¬ 
perience.  This  is  sanctification,  or  the  process  in  which  the 
power  of  the  New  Being  transforms  personality  and  community,  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  church.  For  the  Christian,  then,  it  would 
seem  that  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  show  itself  in 
"reasonable'1  ways  -  ways  which,  though  emotionally  satisfying, 
remain  constructive,  and  which  do  not  defy  the  powers  of  reason, 
although  they  could  conceivably  defy  the  social  norms  or  conven¬ 
tions  of  behaviour. 

Christian  love,  according  to  Tillich,  is,  as  is  the  Spirit, 
the  actualization  of  the  New  Being  In  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  It  is 
the  re-establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  unity  between  man  and 
man  -  through  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  causes  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  of  one's  being  towards  union  with  another.  Tillich, 
by  speaking  of  Christian  Love,  is  speaking  of  the  same  "Divine  Spirit" 
but  in  a  different  way.  This  love  involves  emotion,  mind  and  will, 
yet  is  not  identical  with  any  one  of  them.  It  is  the  individual's 
means  of  transcending  his  individuality  towards  a  spiritual  unity 
with  others.  Love  involves  self-surrender  (ecstatic)  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  rational  character.  It  is  not  sentimentality 
of  a  subjective  type,  nor  is  it  arbitrariness  which  disregards  the 
order  and  justice  of  reality  for  subjectivity,  nor  is  it  irrational, 
in  disregarding  truth,  for  subjective  emotion.  Christian  Love 
(Spiritual)  must  be  outgoing,  acknowledging  other  beings  as  equal 
expressions  of  God's  Spirit.  Love  must  conform  to  three  elements. 
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(1)  It  must  accept  unconditionally  the  other  being.  (2)  It  must 
involve  a  self  denial,  in  movement  towards  other  beings.  (3)  It 
requires  or  impels  communion  with  the  other  being.  Love  becomes 
desire  to  receive  abundance  in  life,  attraction  to  equals,  and 
longing  for  nystical  union  with  God  -  union  in  which  individuality 
is  maintained. 

Here  again,  we  see  elements  of  a  healthy  personality.  Love 
as  a  manifestation  of  Spirit  must,  in  a  man,  be  something  which  has 
a  place  in  reality  -  in  human  life.  It  must  not  be  of  a  type  which 
excludes  fellow  beings,  nor  should  it  be  of  the  non- reasonable  type. 
A  Christian  possessed  by  the  Spirit  through  Love  should  be  a  well 
balanced,  reasonable  individual,  but  not  necessarily  a  social  con¬ 
formist. 

The  Divine  Spirit,  as  seen  in  Faith  and  Love,  creates  a 
’'Whole”  life,  or  personality.  It  should,  according  to  Tillich, 
overcome  the  internal  destructiveness  of  man’s  life,  by  uniting  his 
life-processes  with  God's  Being.  It  overcomes  the  fragmentary 
character  of  life  by  giving  man  a  center  (God  in  Christ)  which 
should  thus  orientate  his  life,  and  make  it  a  unity  -  thus  open 
for  real  possibilities.  The  Spirit  also  aids  man  in  facing  a 
sense  of  the  futility  of  life,  for  it  unites  him  to  the  Infinite  - 
to  God,  -  and  this  unity  gives  roan  infinite  courage  to  face  life  at 
its  hardest. 

The  Spirit  causes  man  to  value  the  glory  and  dignity  of  life 
as  an  expression  of  God,  and  so  man  in  the  conflicts  of  finite  powers 
can  see  the  background  of  God. 
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The  Holy  Spirit  is  responsible,  also,  for  man's  Spiritual 
life,  for  every  act  of  it  unites  the  determination  (moral)  of  man 
with  his  cultural  productivity,  and  his  religious  "root"  in  God. 

Thus  it  is  the  force  behind  man's  personality. 

Through  the  Spirit  man  can  see,  in  conflicting  culture,  the 
basic  unity  in  God.  Every  act  of  man's  life,  then,  is  an  expression 
of  the  Spiritual  life,  which,  in  a  Christian,  is  then  influenced  by 
a  relationship  with  God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Spirit  also  can  transcend  different  types  of  religion, 
for  it  removes  their  ambiguous  "religious"  character,  and  creates  a 
mystical  union  with  God,  while  allowing  the  personal  and  social  ex¬ 
istence  of  man. 

The  Spirit  acts  always  through  (or  within)  community  and 
personality.  Concerning  its  action  through  the  community,  the  action 
is  made  manifest  by  the  church.  The  Christian  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit  in  man. 

The  Spirit  also  promotes  the  anticipations  in  man  of  the  New 
Being  as  universal  reality,  or  perfect  salvation.  It  is  reconciled 
with  man's  freedom  in  this  universal  life,  the  expression  of  which  is 
belief  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  fulfilment  of  history. 

Tillich's  views  on  the  Divine  Spirit  can  be  elucidated  some¬ 
what  with  a  brief  look  at  a  few  ideas  found  in  others  of  his  writings. 

In  "The  Courage  to  Be"  Tillich  speaks  of  his  concept  of  the 
"Courage  to  Be"  as  the  self-affirmation  of  being  in  spite  of  man's 
being.  The  power  of  this  self-affirmation  is  the  power  of  Being 
which  is  effective  in  every  act  of  courage.  It  is  the  courage  to 
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launch  out  in  faith  and  love  in  complete  trust  in  God,  and  in  a 

state  of  complete  surrender  to  God.  This  involves  moving  from 

estrangement,  or  existence,  or  "standing  out"  against  God,  to 

Essence,  where  one  lives  in  obedience  and  harmony  with  God.  Man, 

in  faith,  affirms  his  place  is  in  a  state  of  surrender  to  God. 

Faith  is  the  experience  of  this  power.  As  we  have  seen,  Faith,  to 

Tillich,  is  the  experience  of  being  grasped  by  the  power  of  Being 

itself.  He  defines  this  "Courage  to  Be"  as  "the  ethical  act  by 

which  man  affirms  his  own  being  in  spite  of  those  elements  of  his 

existence  which  conflict  with  his  essential  self-affirmation".*1 

Non-Being  as  a  threat  to  spiritual  life  is  expressed  by  expressions 

such  as  emptiness  of  life,  or  loss  of  meaning.  He  also  speaks  of 

the  "Courage  to  be  as  oneself"  as  the  courage  to  follow  reason  and 

to  defy  irrational  authority.  In  speaking  of  this,  Tillich  refers 

to  Thomas  Munzer,  an  Anabaptist,  Religious  socialist  and  adversary 

of  Luther  as  describing  experiences  similar  to  Luther's  descriptions 

of  similar  phenomena.  "He  speaks  of  the  ultimate  situation  in  which 

everything  finite  reveals  its  finitude,  in  which  the  finite  has  come 

to  its  end,  in  which  anxiety  grips  the  heart  and  all  previous  meanings 

fall  apart,  and  in  which,  just  for  this  reason  the  Divine  Spirit  can 

make  itself  felt  and  can  turn  the  whole  situation  into  a  courage  to 

12 

be,  whose  expression  is  revolutionary  action". 

15?aul  Tillich,  The  Courage  to  Be  (London:  Nisbet  and  Co.  Ltd. 
1955)  p.3. 

12Ibid.  p.  162. 
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Faith,  to  Tillich  in  this  work,  in  grasping  individuals 
leads  to  the  state  in  which  he  who  is  grasped  by  this  power  is 
able  to  affirm  himself  because  he  knows  that  he  himself  is  affirmed 
by  the  power  of  Being  Itself.  This  is,  according  to  Tillich,  an 
important  fact  in  a  period  such  as  the  present  one,  in  which  the 
anxiety  of  doubt  and  meaninglessness  is  dominant.  It  is  the  fear 
of  having  lost  or  being  about  to  lose  the  meaning  of  one's  existence. 

Although  there  are  no  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God,  there  are  these  acts  of  courage  which  affirm  the  Power  of  Being, 
which  jls  God,  whether  or  not  we  know  it,  or  acknowledge  it.  Even  in 
ignorance,  we  participate. 

In  "Love,  Power  and  Justice**,  Tillich  speaks  of  the  Spiritual 
Power  as  working  through  man's  total  personality,  and  this  means 
through  man  in  his  finite  freedom.  This  does  not  interfere  with 
man's  freedom,  but  rather  makes  this  freedom  free  from  the  compulsory 
or  finite  elements  which  limit  it.  This  Spiritual  Power  gives  a 
center  to  the  whole  Personality.  This  center  transcends  the  whole 
personality,  and  consequently  is  independent  of  any  of  its  elements. 
These  elements,  however,  can  be  quite  important.  Han  can  retain 
them,  or  can  resign  some  or  even  all  of  them.  The  Spiritual  Power 
can  work  through  these  elements,  or  it  can  work  through  the  surrender 
of  them.  For  example,  a  man  may  exercise  his  Spiritual  Power  through 
words,  or  thoughts,  through  what  he  is  and  what  he  does,  or  through 
the  surrender  of  these  elements.  Man  can  also  exercise  Spiritual 
Power  through  service  to  a  "cause". 
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Man,  then,  through  the  aid  of  Spiritual  Power  can  change 
reality  by  rising  to  levels  of  Being  which  ordinarily  would  remain 
untapped  or  hidden.  This,  Tillich  feels,  is  the  Power  which  elevates 
the  holy  community  of  Christians  above  the  conflicts  and  ambiguities 
of  worldly  power. 

In  ’’Dynamics  of  Faith”  Tillich  speaks  again  of  what  faith  is. 

He  says  that  Faith  as  the  embracing  and  centered  act  of  the  personality 
is  "ecstatic".  It  transcends  both  the  drives  of  the  non-rational 
unconscious,  and  the  structures  of  the  rational  conscious.  It  trans¬ 
cends  them,  but  does  not  destroy  them.  The  ecstatic  character  of 
faith  does  not  exclude  its  rational  character,  although  it  is  not 
identical  with  it,  and  it  includes  non-rational  strivings  without 
being  identical  with  them.  In  the  ecstasy  of  faith,  there  is  an 
awareness  of  truth  and  of  ethical  value;  there  are  also  past  loves 
and  hates,  conflicts  and  reunions,  individual  and  collective  in¬ 
fluences.  Tillich  thinks  of  "Ecstasy"  as  being  the  state  of  standing 
outside  oneself  without  ceasing  to  be  oneself  -  with  all  the  elements 
which  are  united  in  the  personal  center.  Tillich  speaks  of  "the 
Holy"  as  being  experienced  as  present.  It  is  here  and  now,  and  this 
means  it  encounters  us  in  a  thing,  in  a  person,  in  an  act. 

Tillich  in  his  discussion  of  faith  refers  to  Paul's  doctrines 
in  the  New  Testament.  Faith  here  (New  Testament)  too,  is  the  state 
of  being  grasped  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  As  Spirit,  it  is  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Power  in  the  human  mind;  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  appears 
as  the  Spirit  of  Love,  and  Justice  and  Truth. 
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In  "Systematic  Theology" ,  Vol.  II,  Tillich  says  that  the 
Spirit  makes  him  who  participates  in  the  Christ  into  a  New  Creation. 
Characteristics  of  this  New  Being  are  the  subjective  processes  of 
faith,  surrender  and  love.  These  are  caused  by  the  same  Spirit 
working  in  the  individual  soul. 

Tillich  is  evidently  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
theories  of  the  Spirit  and  faith  are  liable  to  questions  by  Psycho¬ 
logists.  In  "Dynamics  of  Faith"  he  says:  "The  truth  of  faith  can¬ 
not  be  confirmed  by  latest  physical,  or  biological  or  psychological 

13 

discourses,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  by  them". 

In  the  same  work,  he  makes  a  rather  long  statement  about 
Psychology,  which  is  interesting  to  us  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  next  sections  will  deal  with  the  relation  of  Allport's 
"Becoming"  to  Tillich's  work. 

"Modern  Psychology  is  afraid  of  the  concept  of  soul  because 
it  seems  to  establish  a  reality  which  is  unapproachable  by 
scientific  methods  and  may  interfere  with  their  results.  This 
fear  is  not  unfounded;  Psychology  should  not  accept  any  con¬ 
cept  which  is  not  produced  by  its  own  scientific  work.  Its 
function  is  to  describe  man's  processes  as  adequately  as  possible, 
and  to  be  open  to  replacement  of  these  descriptions  at  any  time. 
This  is  true  of  the  modern  concepts  of  ego,  superego,  self, 
personality,  unconsciousness,  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  traditional 


Paul  Tillich,  Dynamics  of  Faith,  ed.  Ruth  Anshen,  (New  York, 
Harpers,  1957)  p.  85. 
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concepts  of  soul,  spirit,  will,  etc.  Methodological  psychology 
is  subject  to  scientific  verification,  as  is  every  other  scien¬ 
tific  endeavor.  All  its  concepts  and  definitions,  even  those 
most  validated,  are  preliminary. 

When  faith  speaks  of  the  ultimate  dimension  in  which  man 
lives,  and  in  which  he  can  win  or  lose  his  soul,  or  of  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  existence,  it  is  not  interfering  at  all 
with  the  scientific  rejection  of  the  concept  of  the  soul.  A 
Psychology  without  soul  cannot  deny  this  nor  can  a  Psychology 
with  soul  confirm  it.  The  truth  of  man’s  eternal  meaning  lies 
in  a  dimension  other  than  the  truth  of  adequate  psychological 
concepts.  Contemporary  analytic  or  depth  psychology  has  in 
many  instances  conflicted  with  pre-theo logical  and  theological 
expressions  of  faith.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  in  the 
statements  of  depth  psychology  to  distinguish  the  more  or  less 
verified  observations  and  hypotheses  from  assertions  about 
man’s  nature  and  destiny  which  are  clearly  expressions  of 
faith.  The  naturalistic  elements  which  Freud  carried  from 
the  nineteenth  into  the  twentieth  century,  his  basic  puritanism 
with  respect  to  love,  his  pessimism  about  culture,  and  his  re¬ 
duction  of  religion  to  ideological  projection  are  all  ex¬ 
pressions  of  faith  and  not  the  result  of  scientific  analysis. 
There  is  no  reason  to  deny,  to  a  scholar  who  deals  with  man 
and  his  predicament,  the  right  to  introduce  elements  of  faith. 
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But  if  he  attacks  other  forms  of  faith  in  the  name  of  scientific 

psychology,  as  Freud  and  many  of  his  followers  do,  he  is  confusing 

dimensions.  In  this  case  those  who  represent  another  kind  of 

faith  are  justified  in  resisting  these  attacks.  It  is  not  always 

easy  to  distinguish  the  element  of  faith  from  the  element  of 

scientific  hypothesis  in  a  psychological  assertion,  but  it  is 

14 

possible  and  often  necessary”. 

We  have  now  had  a  look  at  Tillich's  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  God  at  work  bringing  man  to  his  true 
destiny  in  Being  -  which  is  to  return  to  "Essence".  Predominantly, 
the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  man  accepts  it,  enables  him  to 
rise  to  heights  of  personal  life  which  would  be  impossible  without 
this  contact.  We  new  will  look  at  the  work  of  Gordon  Allport,  in 
his  book  on  personality,  called  "Becoming” .  Tillich,  as  seen  in 
the  above  quotation,  feels  that  no  scientific  data  can  destroy  him, 
and  that  statements  of  faith  must  be  acknowledged  as  such,  and  not 
be  used  as  undisputable  scientific  facts.  We  do  not  intend  to  try 
to  prove  anything  conclusively,  but  to  determine  whether  or  not  any 
valid  proof  to  refute  Tillich  has  been  offered,  and  to  see  just  how 
much  opening  is  left  in  Allport's  personality  theories  for  an  ex¬ 
ternal  power  to  step  in,  and  change  lives. 


14 
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CHAPTER  III 


Gordon  Allport's  Theory  of  Personality 


"In  recent  times  either  the  whole  of  our  mental  life  or 
large  portions  thereof  have  been  'accounted  for'  by  the  operation 
of  the  reflex  arc,  by  conditioning,  by  reinforcement;  or  have 
been  viewed  as  an  associational  fusion  of  sensations,  images 
and  affections;  or  as  a  dynamic  interplay  of  id,  ego,  superego; 
or  in  terms  of  some  other  appealing  but  skeleton  formula.  While 
it  is  surely  the  task  of  science  to  bring  order  among  facts  with¬ 
out  needless  proliferation  of  concepts,  yet  oversimplification 
brings  discredit  upon  science,  and  in  psychology,  may  succeed 
only  in  caricaturing  human  nature. 

Personality  is  far  too  complex  a  thing  to  be  trussed  up 
in  a  conceptual  straight  jacket. ^  Starting  with  this  con¬ 
viction  the  present  essay  argues  for  conceptual  openmindedness 
and  for  a  reasoned  eclecticism.  It  also  attempts  to  lay  certain 
groundwork  that  is  needed  before  an  adequate  psychology  of 
personality  can  develop". ^ 

The  above  quotation  is  part  of  the  reason  for  using  "Becoming" 
as  a  basic  step  in  the  consideration  of  this  thesis.  Allport  attempts 
to  sort  out  what  is  valid  from  what  is  not  valid  in  the  Psychology  of 


5The  words  "id",  "ego",  and  "superego"  are  just  as  hard  to  define 
as  words  like  "mind",  "soul",  and  "Spirit".  The  psychologist  defines 
them  so  as  to  make  them  useful  as  terms  by  which  to  refer  to  a  facet 
of  man's  inner  life.  But  no  one  has  ever  seen  an  "id",  or  a  "Spirit", 
and  you  cannot  touch,  see  or  weigh  them. 

16 
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Personality,  and  so,  for  this  reason,  it  is  considered  advisable 
to  begin  with  a  look  at  his  work.  Having  been  written  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  Terry  Lectures  it  attempts  to  relate  the  field  of 
Personality  psychology  to  human  welfare,  and  to  religion,  broadly 
conceived,  and  so  Allport,  in  a  way,  is  working  towards  the  same 
goal  as  is  the  writer  of  this  thesis. 

To  begin  with,  Allport  points  out  that  Psychology  holds  a 
very  important  place  in  our  culture  today.  He  claims  that  almost 
all  disciplines  adjacent  to  Psychology  have  been  looking  at  their 
fields  with  relation  to  Psychology.  He  includes  theology  in  this, 
and  the  very  topic  of  this  paper  is  proof  of  his  position. 

He  begins  very  generally,  with  a  discussion  of  the  case  for 
and  against  Psychology. 

Psychology  has  been  criticized  as  a  shallow  science  -  a 
pseudo-science  -  which  in  depth  of  understanding  into  personality 
is  excelled  by  any  poet.  Social  sciences  almost  show  alarm. 

History  objects  to  an  "upstart  mind"  which  claims  greater  accuracy 
in  predicting  events  and  interpreting  lives. 

The  partisans  of  psychology  reply  that,  even  as  science  has 
led  man  out  of  the  stone  age  of  material  knowledge,  so  science  can 
lead  man  out  of  the  stone  age  of  the  mind,  which  exists  today.  The 
claim  is  made  that  enough  is  known  about  human  nature  to  reduce 
tensions  in  individuals  and  groups,  if  only  the  knowledge  could  be 
applied  by  those  in  positions  to  use  it. 

Where  such  disciplines  as  art,  philosophy  and  religion  have 
failed  to  delineate  the  nature  of  a  mature  society,  psychology  may 
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clarify  man's  aims,  and  help  discover  the  means  for  achieving  them. 

Allport  says  it  is  misleading  to  completely  condemn  or  exalt 
Psychology,  for  it  is  a  collection  of  facts,  presuppositions  and 
theories,  whose  relation  to  human  life  depends  on  which  ones  are 
chosen.  If  we  are  going  to  condemn  psychology,  we  must  state  what 
sort  we  condemn  and  vice-versa. 

Psychology  is  such  a  wide  field,  that  Psychologists  often 
agree  only  on  loyalty  to  their  profession,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method.  Different  types  emphasize  different  phases  of 
life,  but  Allport  claims  to  choose  those  which  advance  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  human  person,  and  to  criticize  those  that  don't. 

He  states  that  Psychology  has  the  task  of  accounting  for 
the  organization  and  growth  of  the  individual  person,  and  if  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  task,  it  should  strive  to  become  so. 

Other  sciences  relate  man  to  a  particular  sphere  of  life; 
for  example,  Sociology  views  man  as  a  part  of  a  family,  group,  or 
nation.  He  also  suggests  that  "The  theologian  focuses  attention 
on  his  (man's)  spiritual  aspects  and  relates  them  to  a  presumed 
divine  scheme”.17  This  I  would  agree  with  in  part,  just  as  a 
Psychologist  attends  to  man's  reactions  and  attempts  to  relate 
them  to  his  pet  theory,  or  presumed  scheme  of  personality.  How¬ 
ever,  much  as  in  psychology,  when  "tests”  prove  a  concept  false, 
it  is  changed,  so  in  theology,  as  man  learns  or  experiences  the 
Divine  his  concepts  are  changed.  For  example,  in  earliest  times 
God  was  conceived  of  in  somewhat  anthropomorphic  terms,  and  was 
often  considered  to  be  one  god  among  many.  These  conceptions 
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have  been  changed.  God  is  considered  as  universal,  and  few  today 

would  attempt  to  describe  God's  method  of  movement,  or  to  predict 

whether  or  not  His  form  is  like  ours.  Speaking  of  the  Psychologist 

again,  he  says:  "In  principle  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  segments 

of  persons  related  to  outer  co-ordinates.  He  must  consider  the 

system  as  a  whole,  and  show  how  part  systems  are  related  to  one 
18 

another".  Theology  also  is  not  interested  in  the  relation  just 
of  man's  spiritual  "experiences"  to  the  Divine,  but  the  whole  man. 
Therefore  I  would  question  Allport's  claim  that  Psychology  has  an 
exclusive  claim  on  the  "whole  man". 

Allport  does  not  attempt  to  examine  in  detail  all  the 
approaches  to  man's  mind.  He  instead  takes  two  positions,  which  he 
says  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  "pole"  and  to  one  or  other  of  which 
most  theories  gravitate.  These  two  positions  he  calls  the  "Lockean" 
(passive  mind)  and  the  "Leibnitzian"  (active  mind). 

Lockean  Tradition 

John  Locke  assumed  the  individual's  mind  to  be,  at  birth,  a 
"tabula  rasa".  The  intellect  was  passive,  acquiring  content  and 
structure  through  the  impact  of  sensation,  and  associations.  He 
said  nothing  could  be  in  the  intellect  without  first  being  in  the 
senses.  To  this,  Leibnitz  added:  "Nothing  -  save  only  the  intellect 
itself". Fields  of  psychology  which  tend  to  this  position  are 
found  mostly  in  Anglo-American  psychology.  It  is  represented  in 
associationism,  environmentalism,  behaviorism,  stimulus -response 
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(S-R),  animal  and  genetic  psychology,  positivism,  operational ism, 
and  in  mathematical  models. 

Common  pre-suppositions  held  by  these  schools  are  that  what 
is  external  and  visible  is  more  fundamental  than  what  is  not.  What 
happens  to  the  organism  from  outside  is  important.  Motives  become 
drives,  which,  when  conditioned,  can  be  manipulated  from  "outside" 
the  organism.  What  is  small  and  insignificant  is  more  important  than 
what  is  large  and  significant.  Hence,  habit  becomes  important.  It 
is  considered  that  all  species  are  analogous.  Thus  principles  learned 
from  studying  rats  are  considered  valid  for  humans.  The  pre- supposition 
that  what  is  earliest  is  most  important  leads  to  emphasis  on  childhood 
learning  -  and  also  creates  difficulty  in  accounting  for  growth  and 
change  in  personality.  This  type  of  psychology,  being  limited  by 
stringent  scientific  principles,  prefers  elements  rather  than  patterns, 
and  makes  for  a  passive  or  reactive  organism  rather  than  one  that  is 
spontaneous  and  active. 

Leibnitz ian  Tradition 

This  view  maintains  that  the  person  is  not  a  collection  of 
acts,  nor  even  the  locus  of  acts:  the  person  is  the  source  of  acts. 
Activity  itself  is  purposive.  To  understand  what  a  person  is,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  what  he  may  be  in  the  future  for  every  state 
of  a  person  is  pointed  in  the  direction  of  future  possibilities. 

Gestalt  psychology  is  one  of  the  German  systems  which  follows 
the  Leibnitzian  tradition.  This  system  places  emphasis  on  various 
dynamic  processes,  rather  than  the  subject -object  relationship.  In 
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some  of  the  German  systems,  an  active  intellect  is  presupposed# 

However,  in  America,  the  Gestalt  school  has  been  considerably 
watered  down,  in  the  Lockean  tradition,  although  it  is  a  part  of 
Cognitive  theory. 

Allport  claims  that  no  theory  of  cognition,  however  dynamic, 
would  give  us  the  foundation  for  a  "full-blooded  psychology  of  Per- 

h  20 

sonality".  We  need,  he  claims  "a  doctrine  of  motivation  to  explain 

the  facilitating  inhibiting,  selecting  and  vivifying  of  our  cognitive 

21 

and  behavioral  systems". 

Some  have  tried  to  envisage  motivation  along  Leibnitzian  lines, 
saying  that  instincts  are  central  to  all  behaviour,  adjustment,  and 
living.  However,  this  puts  man  at  the  mercy  of  these  instincts,  which 
push  and  pull  him  around,  and  he  has  only  the  energy  provided  by  the 
instincts. 

Still  others,  such  as  Goldsten,  Cantril,  etc.  postulate  one 
basic  motive  in  life  -  "the  maintaining,  actualizing  and  enhancing  of 
the  capacities  of  the  experiencing  organism". ^ 

The  Goal  of  Psychology 

"The  goal  of  Psychology  is  to  reduce  discord  among  our 

philosophies  of  man,  and  to  establish  a  scale  of  probable  truth, 

so  that  we  may  feel  increasingly  certain  that  one  interpretation  is 
23 

truer  than  another".  This  goal  as  yet  is  unattained,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  good  to  have  different  schools  of  thought,  so  long 
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as  they  do  not  try  to  claim  exclusiveness.  Especially  in  relation 
to  the  formation  and  development  of  human  personality  we  need  "open 
doors"  of  study.  Host  frequently,  the  abnormal  is  studied  rather 
than  the  normal.  Allport  wants  to  see  Psychology  enlarge  its 
horizons  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  satisfying  theory  of  Personality. 
Therefore,  he  seeks  to  identify  the  major  issues  confronting  a 
psychology  of  becoming,  and  to  offer  provisional  solutions.  This 
is  a  very  honest  admission  that  he  does  not  have  the  whole  truth, 
but  seeks  to  study  the  problems.  Hence,  we  should  be  better  able 
to  get  at  the  root  of  these  problems  as  they  are  not  too  likely  to 
be  Allport's  exclusive  ideas,  but  should  more  or  less  represent 
Personality  Psychology. 

Uniqueness 

Personality  is  continually  undergoing  change,  and  this  change 
is  what  constitutes  becoming,  or  individuation,  which  is  the  subject 
that  most  interests  us.  The  resultant  product  is  an  "idiom"  unto 
himself  -  a  violation  (apparently)  of  the  "syntax"  of  the  Species. 

The  context  of  the  idiom  must  be  understood  in  order  to  understand 
the  idiom,  yet  idioms  must  be  compared  with  the  syntax  to  determine 
what  they  are.  The  individual,  then,  must  be  examined  both  as  a 
unique  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  the  human  race. 

The  Psychologist,  generally,  is  trained  to  look  for  what  is 
common  to  all,  rather  than  what  occurs  only  in  one.  The  idiomatic 
pattern  is  neglected. 
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Clinical  psychology  does  make  some  attempt  at  relating  the 
individual  to  his  properties,  but  fails  because  (1)  the  universal 
characteristics  employed  in  the  diagnosis  may  not  apply  to  him  and 
(2)  difficulty  exists  in  determining  the  inter-relatedness  of  the 
’'dimensions’'  of  personality.  This  is  partly  because  the  elements 
used  in  analysis  are  not  true  parts  of  the  original  whole.  The 
uniqueness  of  man  -  his  most  outstanding  feature  of  personality, 
is  the  most  neglected  feature. 

Han,  unlike  stones,' etc.  is  re-active,  and  active.  Unlike 
plants,  and  lower  animals,  man  is  more  than  a  series  of  cell  structures 
repeating  by  instinct  the  pattern  of  his  species.  Man  alone  can  vary 
his  biological  needs  and  add  to  them  in  culture.  No  other  animal  has 
a  culture,  either. 

Allport  feels  that  individuality  is  a  legitimate  object  for 
enquiry  -  for  to  understand  or  guide  the  behaviour  of  one  particular 
person,  we  need  an  adequate  psychology  of  personality  growth. 

To  develop  such  a  psychology,  we  must  look  within,  though 
taking  care  not  to  project  our  personal  feelings  upon  others.  We 
must  look  at  the  nature  of  our  dispositions,  the  influence  of 
culture  and  environment  on  us,  on  conscience,  self-consciousness, 
on  handling  of  conflicts  and  anxiety,  etc.  and  the  formation  of  our 
values,  interests  and  aims,  and  we  must  survey  them  in  relation  to 
one  another. 

Disposition 


Allport  says  that  inborn  dispositions,  "the  raw  material 
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for  the  development  of  personality"^  comprise  at  least  three  sets 
of  factors.  First,  there  are  tendencies  common  to  the  species  that 
make  for  survival,-  reflexes,  drives,  homeostatic  processes,  etc. 
Anything  classified  "instinctive"  comes  in  here. 

Secondly,  there  are  dispositions  that  are  inherited,  -  gene- 
linked  characteristics  associated  with  family,  stock,  race,  etc. 

These  are  often  ignored  by  the  "tabula  rasa"  Lockeans. 

A  third  type,  in  a  different  sense,  are  dispositions  not 
specifically  gene-linked,  or  instinctive,  except  in  a  very  broad 
sense.  These  are  certain  latent  or  potential  capacities,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  capacity  to  learn.  That  is,  there  is  something  plastic 
in  man's  neurophysic  nature  that  enables  him  to  change  his  responses. 
We  have  the  capacities  to  become  more  than  a  stencil  copy  of  our 
species  -  the  capacity  to  develop  a  sense  of  self,  and  a  heirarchical 
organization  of  traits.  Such  capacities  are  not  instincts,  in  the 
Freudian  sense,  but  represent  rather  the  potentialities  for  attaining 
adulthood.  They  ensure  growth  and  orderly  structure. 

Concerning  the  capacity  to  learn,  learning  theories  explain 
how  we  learn,  but  not  why  we  learn.  However,  Allport  says  that  what¬ 
ever  else  learning  is,  it  is  a  disposition  to  form  structures,  made 
up  of  simple  habits  and  sequences  of  habits,  and  also  including  moral 
conscience,  self-conception,  etc. 

Personality,  then,  is  not  governed  only  by  the  impact  of 
stimuli  upon  drives  common  to  the  species.  "Its  process  of  becoming 
is  governed  as  well  by  a  disposition  to  realize  its  possibilities. 
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i.e.  to  become  characteristically  human  at  all  stages  of  develop- 
25 

ment" .  One  of  the  most  urgent  capacities  is  individuation,  the 
formation  of  an  individual  style  of  life  that  is  self-aware,  self- 
critical,  self- enhancing. 

Man  develops  in  stages  -  and  "Becoming  is  the  process  of 

incorporating  earlier  stages  into  later;  or  when  this  is  impossible, 

of  handling  the  conflict  between  early  and  late  stages  as  well  as 
„  26 

one  can". 

Unsocial  Beginnings 

At  the  beginning  of  life,  the  human  infant  is  socially 

dependent,  but  is  not  to  the  slightest  degree  a  socialized  being. 

Should  a  child *s  qualities  of  behaviour  (distinctive,  demanding, 

etc.)  remain  unchanged,  the  adult  product  would  be  a  monster.  A 

child  strives  for  immediate  objects,  but  the  striving  is  impulsive, 

transitory,  unref lective,  not  referred  to  self.  Its  significance 

endures  only  for  a  moment.  Mature  striving,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

linked  to  long-range  goals.  Therefore,  "the  process  of  becoming 

is  largely  a  matter  of  organizing  transitory  impulses  into  a  pattern 

of  striving  and  interest  in  which  these  elements  of  self-awareness 
27 

play  a  large  part". 

"The  Primary  problem  in  the  psychology  of  becoming  is  to 
account  for  the  transformation  by  which  the  unsocialized  infant 
becomes  an  adult  with  structured  loves,  hates,  loyalties,  and 
interests,  capable  of  taking  his  place  in  a  complexly  ordered 
society".2® 


25  Ibid.  p.  27. 
27  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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Allport  suggests  that  a  child,  as  unsocialized,  cannot 

display  any  of  the  eventual  structures  of  personality.  But  he 

has  a  disposition  for  socialization,  and  mediating  structures  such 

as  conscience,  imagination,  and  ego- extension,  develop,  and  then 

genuine  transformations  of  motive  can  occur.  '‘Self  love,  it  is 

obvious,  remains  always  positive  and  active  in  our  natures.  Our 

29 

theory  holds  only  that  it  need  not  remain  dominant". 

Early  Affiliation 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that 
early  childhood  sets  the  stage  for  the  rest  of  life.  A  generous 
minimum  of  security  seems  necessary  for  a  productive  life-style. 

A  child  who  has  had  adequate  gratification  of  his  infant  needs  is 
better  able  to  give  up  habits  of  demanding,  and  to  learn  tolerance 
for  later  frustrations.  A  child  having  known  acceptance  in  affec¬ 
tionate  environment  learns  more  readily  to  accept  himself,  to 
tolerate  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  to  handle  the  conflicts  of  life 
in  a  mature  manner. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  they  would  suggest  that  early 
affiliative  needs  (dependence,  succorance,  and  attachment)  are 
the  ground  of  becoming.  Before  growth  can  begin,  a  child  must  be 
in  basic  rapport  with  the  world.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  an  adult  patient  makes  progress  towards  health  in  proportion 
as  he  feels  accepted  and  wanted  by  therapist,  family,  and  associates. 

It  seems  sure  that  a  disordered  affiliative  relationship 
may  leave  a  permanent  scar.  A  child  who  has  properly  established 
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foundations of  character  has  them  established  by  the  age  of  three 
to  five.  He  has  them,  however,  only  in  the  sense  that  he  is  now 
"free  to  become”  -  he  is  not  retarded  -  but  can  begin  continuous 
and  unimpeded  growth. 

However,  while  the  child  needs  and  wants  love  and  security, 
he  doesn't  want  interference  with  his  impulses  or  freedom.  There 
seem  to  be  two  contradicting  forces  at  work.  One  (af f iliative) 
makes  for  a  stereotyped,  tribal  being.  However,  the  child  seems 
to  have  from  birth  a  capacity  to  resist  the  impact  of  maternal  and 
tribal  demands.  The  presence  of  negativistic  behaviour  in  child¬ 
hood  can  be  explained  by  the  demand  for  autonomy.  "All  his  life 
long  this  being  will  be  attempting  to  reconcile  these  two  modes  of 

becoming,  the  tribal  and  the  personals  the  one  that  makes  him  into 

30 

a  mirror,  the  other  that  lights  the  lamp  of  individuality  within”. 

Tillich  would  call  this  ability  of  a  child  to  separate  him¬ 
self,  in  will  at  least,  from  his  parents,  a  symbol  of  the  Fall  of 
Man.  To  Tillich  the  Fall  of  Man  is  a  myth  (Genesis)  which  embodies 
the  eternal  truth  of  man’s  essential  estrangement  from  "Essential 
Being”,  and  the  child's  freedom  to  separate  himself  from  his  parents' 
will  is  on  a  par  with  man's  power,  or  freedom  to  separate  himself 
from  God,  and  indeed  is  a  good  example  of  it. 

Self,  or  Proprium 

3 1 

Allport  asks  "Is  the  concept  of  "self”  necessary?”  For 
some  time.  Psychologists  tried  to  do  without  the  concepts  of  self 
and  soul.  However,  certain  phenomena  have  led  to  a  revival  of  these 
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concepts  and  a  problem  exists  as  to  hoi*  to  approach  them  without 

retarding  scientific  progress.  Allport  quotes  Adler  as  saying  that 

"What  is  frequently  labeled  "the  ego'1  is  nothing  more  than  the  style 
32 

of  the  individual".  To  Adler,  a  psychology  of  a  complete  life¬ 
style  should  include  all  phenomena  now  referred  to  as  self  or  ego. 

In  our  life-styles  we  do  many  things  not  felt  to  have  strong  personal 
relevance  (e.g.  driving  on  the  right  side  of  the  road).  Personality 
includes  such  habits,  skills,  etc.,  and  also  much  that  is  warm  and 
important,  the  regions  of  life  which  we  feel  are  particularly  ours, 
and  which  Allport  speaks  of  under  the  title  of  "Proprium".  "The 

Proprium  includes  all  aspects  of  personality  that  make  for  inward 
33 

unity".  By  Proprium,  Allport  seems  to  suggest  the  same  functions 

34 

as  Tillich* s  "spiritual"  function  of  man.  He  says  that  psychologists 
who  allow  for  the  proprium  use  the  terms  "self"  and  "ego",  often 
interchangeab ly . 

The  first  aspect  of  the  Proprium  is  the  bodily  "me". 
Technically  this  bodily  sense  is  called  "coenes thesis" •  This  sense 
is  an  anchor  for  self  awareness.  This  sense  is  intimate,  as  can  be 
better  understood,  according  to  Allport,  if  one  thinks  of  swallowing 
saliva,  then  of  expectorating  into  a  glass  and  drinking  it.  The 
first  is  natural,  the  second  disgusting.  "Organic  sensations, 
their  localization  and  recognition,  composing  as  they  do  the  bodily 
roe,  are  a  core  of  becoming”. 33 


J  Ibid.  p.  39. 

33  Ibid.  p.  40 

34 

See  page  6  of  this  study. 

35  Allport,  p.  43. 
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The  second  aspect  is  self-identity.  I  am  myself,  and  I 
know  it.  A  child  develops  this  through  actions  of  others,  which 
force  upon  the  child  the  realization  that  he  is  not  the  other,  but 
a  being  in  his  own  right. 

The  third  aspect  is  ego -enhancement ,  or  self  seeking.  In 
this,  we  know  that  self-love  can  be  prominent  in  our  natures  without 
being  sovereign.  For  Tillich,  self-love  is  a  sign  of  estrangement, 
and  would  have  to  be  "put  in  its  place",  in  order  for  man  to  approach 
Essential  Being. 

These  three  aspects  develop  early  in  personality.  However^ 
soon  the  process  of  learning  brings  with  it  a  regard  for  possession, 
loved  objects,  and  later  for  ideal  causes,  loyalties,  etc.  We,  as 
we  grow  older,  identify  with  groups,  nations,  etc.  This  aspect  is 
Ego -extension. 

The  Rational  Agent  is  the  fifth  aspect.  The  Proprium  is 
capable  of  rational  functioning,  of  yielding  true  solutions,  appro¬ 
priate  adjustments,  accurate  planning,  and  a  good  solving  of  life's 
equation. 

The  sixth  aspect  is  the  Self-Image.  The  image  has  several 
components:  (a)  the  way  the  patient  regards  his  present  abilities, 
status  and  roles;  (b)  what  he  would  like  to  become,  or  his  aspira¬ 
tions;  and  (c)  his  idealized  self  image. 

In  mental  illness,  the  patient  must  be  led  to  correct  or 
expand  his  self  image.  The  idealized  self-image,  which  is  imagina¬ 
tive,  whether  accurate  or  distorted,  attainable  or  not,  guides  much 
of  the  propriate  movement. 

^  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology  II,  p.  48ff. 
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Propriate  striving  is  the  seventh  aspect.  At  a  rudimentary 
level,  it  is  immediate  satisfaction,  etc.  that  guides  us,  as  well 
as  tension  reduction.  However,  the  personality  with  its  ego- 
extension  develops  a  self-image  which  leads  to  striving,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  which  is  resistance  to  equilibrium.  Tension  in  propriate 
striving  is  maintained,  not  reduced.  Propriate  striving,  however 
beset  by  conflict,  makes  for  unification  of  personality.  It  is  the 
possession  of  long-range  goals  central  to  one’s  personal  existence, 
that  distinguishes  the  human  from  the  animal.  Striving  always  has 
a  future  reference. 

The  eighth  function  is  "the  knower" .  We  have  a  cognizing 
self  -  a  knower  that  transcends  other  functions  of  the  Proprium 
and  holds  them  in  view.  To  whom  are  a  series  of  thought  important, 
if  not  to  the  thinker?  ’’When  I  thus  think  about  my  own  propriate 
functions,  I  am  likely  to  perceive  their  essential  togetherness, 
and  feel  them  intimately  bound  in  some  way  to  the  knowing  function 
itself".37 

Allport’s  question  "Is  the  concept  of  self  necessary?"  he 
seems  to  answer  in  saying:  "All  psychological  functions  commonly 
ascribed  to  a  self  or  ego  must  be  admitted  as  data  in  the  scientific 
study  of  Personality.  The  functions  are  not,  however,  coextensive 
with  personality  as  a  whole.  They  are  rather  the  special  effects  of 
personality  that  have  to  do  with  warmth,  with  unity,  with  a  sense  of 

oo 

personal  importance".  An  adequate  psychology  would  be  a  psychology 
of  the  ego,  or  Proprium.  Therefore  it  is  a  necessary  concept. 


^  Allport,  p.  53 
38  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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In  distinguishing  the  various  functions  of  the  Proprium, 
Allport  does  not  imply  that  any  one  specific  instance  of  becoming 
can  be  explained  by  any  one  propriate  function.  The  fact  is  that 
at  every  stage  of  becoming,  a  fusion  of  all  these  functions  of  bodily 
sense,  ego  enhancement,  ego  extension,  rational  activity,  self-image, 
propriate  striving,  knowing  and  self  identity  are  involved,  just  as 
for  Tillich,  similar  functions  are  involved  in  "Spiritual"  life. 

A  common  error  in  psychology  is  to  center  attention  on  only 
one  function i  and  attribute  to  it  nearly  all  the  powers of  becoming. 
Critique 

Psychologists  who  discount  the  necessity  of  a  Proprium  claim 
that  in  speaking  of  propriate  behaviour  we  may  be  speaking  of  emotion¬ 
al  behaviour.  Allport  refutes  this  by  pointing  out  that  propriate 
states  are  not  always  agitated  states.  A  sense  of  worthwhileness, 
interest  or  importance  is  not  what  we  ordinarily  call  emotion.  While 
it  is  true  that  propriate  striving  is  felt  to  be  important,  and  laden 
with  value,  it  is,  in  this  sense,  an  affective  state,  but  the  warmth 
and  ing>ortance  make  for  efficiency  and  unity,  never  for  the  disruption 
and  disintegration  that  sometimes  accompany  emotion.  Indeed,  he  says 
that  high  intensities  of  emotional  excitement  tend  to  narrow  the  field 
of  learning,  but  propriate  involvement  increases  the  field  of  learning. 
Also,  we  can  experience  emotional  things  without  having  them  affect 
our  "personal  selves".  For  example,  a  loud  noise  may  cause  visceral 
disturbance,  without  engaging  to  any  great  extent  our  propriate 
functions.  Therefore,  we  should  regard  proprium  and  emotionality 
as  separate  phenomena. 
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An  adequate  psychology,  then,  requires  subjective  and  inner 
principles  of  organization  of  the  sort  frequently  designated  by  the 
terras  self  or  ego. 

Allport  feels  himself  that  he  is  open  to  criticism  to  the 

charge  that  his  theory  has  assumed  the  existence  of  a  self  or  ego. 

To  some  extent,  he  feels  this  accusation  is  justified.  However,  he 

claims  that  the  concepts  of  person  and  personality  involve  far  more 

than  proprium  does.  He  says  that  at  birth  an  individual  develops 

unique  modes  of  adjusting  to,  and  mastering,  the  environment.  These 

modes  are  personality,  and  do  not  involve  propriate  functions  until 

the  age  or  two  or  three.  The  proprium  is  not  separable  from  the 

person  as  a  whole.  The  term  is  intended  to  cover  ” those  functions 

that  make  for  the  peculiar  unity  and  distinctiveness  of  personality, 

and  at  the  same  time  seem  to  the  knowing  function  to  be  subjectively 

39 

intimate  and  important”.  The  proprium  develops  in  time.  Each 
person  has  a  capacity  to  develop  a  proprium,  but  it  emerges  as  a 
result  of  growth  in  time  »  it  is  not  a  nucleus  there  to  begin  with. 
Chance,  Opportunistic  and  Oriented  Becoming 

Growth  is  governed  only  in  part  by  opportunistic  functions. 

It  is  likewise  in  part  random  and  opportunistic.  Random  factors 
fall  mostly  under  the  classification  of  inherited  -  for  example 
temperament,  physique,  intelligence,  and  also  environment,  disease, 
etc.  By  opportunistic  is  meant  the  learning  of  subsystems  that  aid 
our  adjustment  but  never  enter  the  central  part  of  life.  For  example, 
respiration,  digestion,  and  tribal  conformities  such  as  wearing 
clothes,  and  the  use  of  language. 
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These  systems  provide  the  subsoil  of  necessary  habits  upon 
which  propriate  development  builds. 

Adjustments  may  be  propriate  to  begin  with,  and  later  become 
opportunistic.  For  example,  walking  and  driving  a  car  begin  with 
propriate  involvement,  but  soon  become  automatic  opportunistic  systems. 

It  seems  to  Allport  that  as  man,  during  evolution,  became 
more  intelligent  and  less  instinctive,  he  was  forced  to  develop  some 
way  of  transcending  the  complexity  of  the  many  systems  of  adjustment. 
He  had  to  develop  a  sense  of  discrimination  of  the  important  from  the 
matter-of-fact.  Thus  the  proprium  developed  because  man  needed  it. 
The  propriate  activity  has  a  different  subjective  meaning  for  us  than 
chance  activity.  We  can  usually  distinguish  between  what  happens  to 
us,  and  what  we  "do"  ourselves. 

If  Allport  is  correct  in  this,  then  psychology  cannot  place 
exclusive  reliance  upon  random  and  opportunistic  theories  of  becoming. 
The  time  is  here,  Allport  feels,  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  add  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  study  of  man  resulting  from  the  past  decades  of 
self-less  psychology,  with  a  cautious  account  of  orientation  becoming. 
Motivation  and  Tension 

As  mentioned  earlier.  Allport  recognizes  the  theories  of 
motivation  which  assume  that  all  behaviour  tends  towards  relaxation 
of  tension,  or  towards  drive  reduction,  but  feels  it  only  applies 
to  segmental  drives,  or  opportunistic  adjustment.  He  points  out 
that  while  hunger  drives,  etc.,  do  result  in  attempts  at  tension 
reduction,  we  also  come  to  regard  many  past  satisfactions  as  worth¬ 
less  -  we  abandon  old  habits  and  take  risks  in  searching  out 
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new  courses  of  conduct.  Drive  reduction  theories  seem  to  break 
down  when  motivation  is  a  part  of  propriate  striving. 

The  central  characteristics  of  propriate  striving  are  that 
its  goals  are,  strictly  speaking,  unattainable,  and  that  it  confers 
unity  upon  personality,  but  this  unity  is  never  the  unity  of  fulfil¬ 
ment,  or  repose,  or  reduced  tension.  Allport  quotes  a  philosopher 
as  suggesting  that  the  measure  of  our  intellectual  maturity  is  our 
capacity  to  feel  less  and  less  satisfied  with  our  answers  to  better 
and  better  problems. 

Allport  feels,  then,  that  motives  are  of  two  orders,  which, 
in  Mas  low* s  terms,  are  growth  and  deficit.  Deficit  motives  call  for 
tension  reduction,  and  restoration  of  equilibrium.  Growth  motives 
maintain  tension  in  the  interest  of  distant  and  often  unattainable 
goals.  He  says  "By  growth  motives  we  refer  to  the  hold  that  ideals 
gain  upon  the  process  of  development.  Long-range  purposes,  subjective 
values,  comprehensive  systems  of  interest  are  all  of  this  order" 

Conscience  is  an  example  of  a  growth  motive.  Allport  says 
"Conscience  is  a  crucial  agent  in  the  growth  of  personality.  It  is 
a  process  that  controls  transitory  impulse  and  opportunistic  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  interests  of  long-range  aim  and  consistency  with  the  self- 
image".^ 

Allport  feels  that  the  present  psychological  theory  of  con¬ 
science  which  says  that  the  decisive  agent  in  conscience  is  punish¬ 
ment,  is  valid  up  to  a  point.  The  conscience  begins  with  this  fear, 
then  gradually  the  external  voice  of  authority  is  identified  with. 
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and  becomes,  the  internal  or  propriate  voice  of  authority. 

Allport  feels  however  that  if  conscience  is  merely  a  matter 
of  self -punishment  for  breaking  an  established  habit  taught  with 
authority,  then  we  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  we  often  dis¬ 
card  codes  imposed  by  parents  and  culture,  and  impose  codes  of 
our  own.  The  "feel"  of  conscience  in  adulthood  is  seldom  tied  to 
fear  of  punishment,  but  is  rather  an  experience  of  value-related  ob¬ 
ligations.  Conscience  pre-supposes  a  reflexive  ability  to  refer 
conflicts  to  the  matrix  of  values  that  are  felt  to  be  one*s  own. 

It  is  rather  a  sense  of  violated  value,  a  disgust  at  falling  short 
of  the  ideal  self-image. 

The  theory  Allport  suggests  then,  is  that  "must"  conscious¬ 
ness  precedes  the  "ought"  consciousness,  and  that  in  the  process 
(1)  external  sanctions  give  way  to  internal  -  which  is  accounted 
for  by  identification,  introjection,  etc.  (2)  Experiences  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  fear  and  "must"  give  way  to  experiences  of  preference, 
self-respect  and  "ought".  (3)  "Specific  habits  of  obedience  give 
way  to  generic  self-guidance  -  that  is  to  say,  to  broad  schemata 
of  values  that  confer  direction  upon  conduct".^  This  generic 
self-guidance  tells  us,  in  effect,  "If  you  do  this  it  will  build 
your  style  of  being;  if  that,  it  will  tear  down  your  style  of 
being".43 
Schemata  of  Value 

"In  the  moral  sphere,  we  may  say  that  becoming  depends  on 
the  development  of  a  generic  conscience,  which,  in  turn,  depends 
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upon  the  possession  of  long-range  goals  and  an  ideal  self-image".^ 
The  broad  commitment  thus  formed  does  not  tell  an  individual  at 
any  given  moment  what  he  should  do  -  it  is  simply  a  posture  of 
conscience,  pointing  the  individual  in  the  right  direction. 

The  healthy  adult  develops  under  the  influence  of  a  ” value 
schemata"  whose  fulfilment  he  holds  as  desirable  even  though  it  may 
never  be  completely  attained.  This  schemata  will  result  in  specific 
choices  being  influenced  to  accord  generally  with  the  overall  aim. 
Obviously,  many  "lost”  individuals  in  our  society  lack  commitment 
to  ideal  goals.  For  these  people,  the  future  means  nothing  more 
than  the  expectancy  of  immediate  pleasure.  Also,  even  the  best 
integrated  personalities  occasionally  deviate  from  their  schemata 
of  value,  mostly  due  to  threads  of  infantilism,  etc.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  and  all  other  conflicts,  Allport  feels  we  develop  our  own 
personal  style  of  living  -  which  is  the  stamp  of  individuality  im¬ 
pressed  on  our  adaptive  behaviour. 

Because  we  have  consciences,  we  must  pay  a  penalty  of  guilt, 
doubt,  and  anxiety.  Maturity,  Allport  feels,  means  we  should  be¬ 
come  aware  of,  and  in  some  way  partner  to,  all  the  discordant  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  own  existence.  Allport  also  mentions  that  while 
psychology  has  considered  the  problem  of  anxiety  resulting  from 
guilt  and  fear  of  punishment,  it  says  little  about  the  dread  of  non- 
being  (death)  and  anxiety  over  the  apparent  meaninglessness  of 
existence  -  which  Tillich  says  are  the  most  characteristic  anxieties 
of  our  time. 
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It  is  obvious  that  a  man's  culture  is  one  of  the  sets  of 
circumstances  that  influence  his  style  of  life,  but  it  is  also 
obvious  that  we  reject  some  elements,  adopt  some  as  mere  opportunis¬ 
tic  habits,  and  those  that  are  genuinely  appropriate  we  refashion 
to  fit  our  own  personal  style  of  life.  "Culture  is  a  condition  of 
becoming,  but  is  not  itself  the  full  stencil".^ 

Freedom 

The  issue  of  "freedom"  has  caused  much  consternation  for 
psychologists.  It  has  been  largely  ignored,  but  lately,  it  has 
appeared  again.  In  order  to  better  understand  freedom  there  are 
four  considerations. 

First,  there  is  a  different  frame  of  reference  for  the 
scientist,  than  for  the  individual.  The  scientist  sees  things  in 
a  larger  space-time  context.  For  instance,  a  man  on  a  hill  at  a 
bend  in  a  river  sees  rapids  before  the  oarsman  in  the  boat  around 
the  bend.  He  knows  what  will  happen  when  the  boat  rounds  the  bend. 
There  is  no  choice.  But  for  the  oarsman,  he  must  decide  to  portage 
when  he  sees  the  rapids.  Choice  for  him  is  a  paramount  fact  -  what 
the  watcher  on  the  hill  thinks  is  irrelevant. 

Secondly,  certain  conditions  make  for  relatively  more  free¬ 
dom  than  others.  For  instance,  in  psychotherapy,  it  is  the  theory 
that  a  corrected  self-image  will  enable  a  person  to  reduce  his  com¬ 
pulsions,  etc.  Even  scientific  psychology  concedes  that  self- 
knowledge  can  lead  to  a  relative  freedom.  For  Tillich,  freedom 
comes  when  man  overcomes  estrangement  from  self,  or  when  he  accepts 
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himself.  These  two  ideas  seem  to  correspond  (i.e.  Tillich* s 
self-acceptance  is  similar  to  self-knowledge). 

Thirdly,  relative  freedom  exists,  depending  on  how  many 
possibilities  for  behaviour  are  open  to  the  individual.  A  man 
with  many  skills  is  much  "freer"  than  a  man  with  one  skill. 

Fourthly,  psychology  concedes  that  there  is  relatively 
greater  freedom  in  certain  modes  of  choosing  than  others.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  reflects  whether  or  not  "on  the  whole"  this  is 
the  course  of  action  he  wants  to  follow,  he  opens  new  pathways  of 
decision.  Psychologists  know  that  most  of  our  decisions  depend 
on  our  overall  systems  of  motivation,  or  goals.  William  James 
said  that  the  one  ultimate  action  of  freedom  open  to  man  is  his 
ability  to  keep  the  idea  he  selects  "on  top".  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  a  personality  occasionally  undergoes  a  shift  of  center  - 
this  results  from  some  impetus  such  as  an  illness,  a  religious  con¬ 
version  -  or  even  a  teacher  or  a  book  can  lead  to  reorientation. 

It  is  likely  in  such  a  case  the  person  had  within  the  latent 
capacities  for  such  change. 

Becoming,  then,  "is  not  a  mere  matter  of  forging  links 
to  a  chain.  It  sometimes  involves  the  shifting  of  dominance  from 
segmental  systems  to  comprehensive  systems,  or  from  one  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  to  another".^ 

Structure  of  Personality 

As  the  structure  of  a  personality  takes  form,  it  has  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  further  growth.  Allport  uses  the  term 
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"characteristic"  to  denote  any  distinctive  mark  or  engraving  of 

personality.  Characteristics  can  be  either  peripheral  mannerisms 

and  opportunistic  habits,  or  central  value-orientations.  Allport 

being  most  concerned  with  characteristics  which  determine  subsequent 

growth,  and  unite  biological  vitality  with  a  network  of  meaning,  calls 

them  "Intentions" .  Intentions  are  "complex  propriate  characteristics 
47 

of  personality". 

It  has  been  proved  that  personal  values  definitely  steer  and 
select  perceptions,  judgments  and  adjustments,  but  this  fact  is  often 
overlooked.  Personality,  Allport  feels,  is  not  what  one  has,  but  the 
projected  outcome  of  his  growth.  However  he  feels  that  "the  forces 
of  organization  are  so  strong,  that  in  any  given  case  a  few  leading 

/  ft 

characteristics  do  in  fact  depict  the  course  of  growth". 

We  see  then,  that  Allport  feels  the  most  comprehensive  units 
in  personality  are  broad,  intentional  dispositions,  future  pointed. 
These  characteristics  are  unique  for  each  person,  and  tend  to  guide 
the  more  elementary  units  to  accord  with  the  major  intentions  them¬ 
selves.  For  those  in  our  society  who  seem  to  have  such  broad  future 
pointed  dispositions,  but  are  unable  to  actualize  them.  Allport  would 
say  that  something  was  missing  -  some  fundamental  pre-supposition,  or 
ideology,  in  other  words  -  there  is  not  sufficient  motivation.  Tillich 
would  say  the  man  is  enslaved,  and  lacks  faith,  and  lacks  the  actuali¬ 
zation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  his  life,  or  lacks  trust  in  God.  Both 
would  say  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  except  that  Allport  would  say 
belief  in  any  one  of  several  "gods"  would  be  sufficient  to  free  the 
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man,  while  Tillich  would  require  belief  in  Almighty  God,  the  "Ground 
of  Being". 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  unordered,  impulsive 
and  conflicting  behaviour  in  every  life  does  not  hurt  this  theory. 
These  major  characteristics  for  any  given  life,  in  adult  years,  are 
relatively  few  and  ascertainable. 

Religious  Sentiment 

"The  religious  sentiment  ....  has  attachments  to  the  most 

elusive  facts  of  becoming,  including  propriate  striving,  generic  con- 

49 

science  and  intent iona 1 ity" .  Allport  feels  it  is  a  mistake  to  dis¬ 

count  adult  religion  as  a  repetition  of  childhood  experiences.  The 
healthy  person,  he  says,  with  possession  of  normal  intelligence,  in¬ 
sight  and  emotional  maturity  knows  he  cannot  solve  life's  problems 
by  wishful  thinking,  or  cure  his  "partialness"  by  f ictionizing.  He 
seeks  out  a  cure  for  his  partialness,  a  theory  of  Being  in  which  all 
fragments  are  meaningfully  ordered.  The  adult,  says  Allport,  learns 
that  to  surmount  the  problems  of  a  turbulent  world,  he  needs  faith 
and  love.  Therefore,  Religion  is,  for  him  morally  true,  "the  warrant 
for  certitude  comes  from  the  total  orientation  that  the  person  attains 
in  his  quest  for  a  comprehensive  belief-system,  capable  of  relating 
him  to  existence  as  a  whole".’*® 

Every  man,  whether  or  not  religiously  inclined,  has  his  own 
ultimate  presuppositions.  Whether  they  be  called  ideologies,  philo¬ 
sophies,  notions,  etc.,  they  exert  creative  influences  upon  all  con¬ 
duct  subsidiary  to  them. 
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Allport  feels  the  psychoanalytic  theory  of  religion  has  erred 
in  locating  religious  belief  in  the  defensive  part  of  the  ego,  rather 
than  in  the  core  and  center  of  the  Ego  itself.  Religious  sentiment. 
Allport  says,  ’’provides  the  forward  intention  that  enables  him  at  each 
stage  of  his  becoming  to  relate  himself  meaningfully  to  the  totality 
of  Being”. Tillich,  of  course,  says  that  man,  when  participating 
in  the  ’’New  Being”  is  participating  in  ’’Essential  Life”,  and  is  in 
relation  to  God,  or  the"Ground  of  Being”. 

As  in  any  other  phase  of  life,  man’s  religious  development 
can  be  arrested.  Unbelief,  while  possibly  resulting  from  mature 
reflection,  can  also  be  a  reaction  against  parental  or  tribal  autho¬ 
rity,  or  it  may  result  from  one-sided  development. 

To  the  religious  persons,  the  religious  form  of  propriate 
striving  alone  seems  worth-while.  They  hold  in  perspective  both 
their  self-image  and  ideal  self-image,  thus  providing  themselves 
with  a  criterion  for  conscience. 

Psychology  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  religion’s  claim 
to  truth.  Allport  feels,  although  it  can  help  explain  the  diversity 
of  religious  claims. 

Allport  also  feels  that  psychology  can  illuminate  the  field 
of  religion  by  studying  man,  ”as  a  self-assertive,  self-critical  and 
self- improving  individual  whose  passion  for  integrity  and  for  a 
meaningful  relation  to  the  whole  of  Being  is  his  most  distinctive 
capacity”. 
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MThe  final  truths  of  religion  are  unknown,  but  a  psychology 
that  impedes  understanding  of  the  religious  potentialities  of  man 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  logos  of  the  human  psyche  at  all. "-*3 
Allport  feels  the  "man"  devised  by  a  great  deal  of  modern 
psychology  is  not  able  to  be  a  "democratic"  man.  "The  theory  of 
democracy  requires  also  that  a  man  possess  a  measure  of  rationality, 
a  portion  of  freedom,  a  generic  conscience,  propriate  ideals,  and 
unique  value". ^  He  feels  that  in  time  psychology  will  develop  in 
the  direction  of  democracy* s  basic  assumption  -  and  indeed  already 
is  so  developing,  as  can  be  seen  from  Dr.  Allport*s  own  work. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Synthesis  -  Allport  and  Ttllich 

In  his  book  "Becoming"  Allport  claims  that  we  need  "a 
doctrine  of  maturation  to  explain  the  facilitating,  inhibiting, 
selecting  and  vivifying  of  our  cognitive  and  behavioral  systems", 
in  order  to  have  an  adequate  doctrine  of  Personality.  Tillich, 
on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  man  is  controlled  by  a  Spiritual 
nature,  by  which  he  also  accounts  for  what  is  described  as  "matura¬ 
tion".  Indeed,  he  feels  that  man  Ls  "spiritual  life".  Spiritual 
life  includes  the  whole  of  man's  being,  including  body,  soul,  and 
Spirit.  He  also  says  that  the  basis  of  man's  spiritual  life  is  the 
actualization  in  life  of  freedom,  vitality  and  individualism. 

Here  then  is  our  basic  point  of  comparison  between  Allport 
and  Tillich.  Allport  suggests  a  theory  of  personality  which,  on  the 
surface, appears  to  account  for  man's  life  much  as  Tillich's  doctrine 
of  Spirit  does.  Tillich  goes  on  to  show,  however,  that  Spiritual 
life  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  man,  but  that  he  must  also  have 
the  Divine  Spirit  controlling  his  spiritual  life.  In  this  way,  he 
is  saying  not  only  that  all  men  have  personality,  and  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  type  of  thing,  but  that  for  real  fulfilment  of  personality 
man  must  be  possessed  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Allport  would  also  agree  that  all  men  have  a  personality, 
and  that  there  are  healthy  personalities,  or  fulfilled  ones,  as  well 
as  unfulfilled  ones. 
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Both  men,  then,  seem  to  have  much  the  same  idea  of  man's 
personality.  We  shall  now  look  more  closely  at  their  separate 
ideas. 

The  two  men  both  suggest  freedom  of  man,  within  limits. 
Allport  postulates  that  man  has  freedom  in  different  ways.  He 
has  freedom,  depending  on  the  observer's  frame  of  reference  as 
compared  to  his  own.  He  has  more  freedom  relatively  in  some 
situations  than  in  others,  for  example,  a  person  who  corrects  his 
self  image  can  move  in  new  areas.  He  has  relative  freedom  in  being 
able  to  choose  between  various  types  of  action,  and  he  is  more  free 
than  others  if  he  has  more  possibilities  for  movement.  He  also 
feels  that  men  have,  and  can,  change  their  centers  of  personality, 
or  shift  dominance  from  one  set  of  values  to  another,  and  that  this, 
of  course,  implies  quite  a  bit  of  freedom. 

Tillich  does  not  discuss  freedom  specifically  as  Allport 
does,  but  he  does  say  that  man  has  certain  potentialities  for  de¬ 
velopment,  or  limits  to  which  he  may  progress,  but  to  which  he  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  move.  In  man's  being,  his  ’’Essential  Being” 
allows  him  to  move  towards  its  fullest  actualization  -  or  in  other 
words  -  man  can  move  towards  fulfilment,  or  can  overcome  the  state 
of  estrangement,  which  he  is  in,  in  his  existential  state,  and 
can  participate  in  ’’Essential  Being”,  or  ’’New  Being". 

Allport's  idea  that  man  has  broad  intentional  dispositions 
towards  the  realization  of  which  he  can,  hut  does  not  have,  to  move, 
is  very  much  like  Tillich's  idea  at  this  point. 
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Tillich  feels  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  always  available  and 
is  all-pervasive  -  but  man  must  realize  its  presence  by  himself.  He 
amply  shows  his  feelings  here  by  his  discussion  of  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  Spirit.  God  does  not  change  -  but  man  does,  and 
man's  conception  of  God  also  changes.  Although  Allport,  of  course, 
does  not  discuss  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  study  of  his  work  it  appears 
that  he  would  agree  with  this  conception.  We  will  look  later  at  his 
specific  references  to  religious  sentiment  -  but  -  since  man,  in  his 
development  from  the  animal,  has  developed  a  more  comprehensive,  or 
well  adjusted  personality  -  a  more  "human”  personality,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  his  understanding  of  what  Tillich  believes  is 
the  "leading"  power  influencing  this  development,  should  also  grow. 
This  Allport  would  accept  -  although  he  might  not  accept  Tillich's 
view  of  the  source  of  power,  or  that  any  external  power  is  present. 

He  would  agree  with  the  idea  of  the  development  -  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  the  understanding  is  a  better  understanding  of 
our  "propriate”  functions* 

Tillich  feels  that  the  Spiritual  power  shows  itself  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  or  activity  -  in  an  ecstatic  way.  It  causes  changes 
in  life  processes,  and  causes  " inspiration"  in  man,  and  gives  him 
"grace",  and  often  a  feeling  of  well  being. ^  He  further  thinks 


Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  I.  p.  285ff. 

Note:  There  are  two  main  forms  of  Grace  for  Tillich.  The  first 
provides  participation  in  being  to  everything  that  is,  and  gives 
unique  participation  to  every  individual  being.  The  second 
(paradoxical)  form  gives  fulfilment  to  that  which  is  separated 
from  the  source  of  fulfilment,  and  accepts  that  which  is  un¬ 
acceptable. 
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this  power  is  independent  as  well  as  ecstatic,  and  when  man  tries 
to  control  this  power,  as  we  may  tend  to  do  in  the  use  of  "sacra¬ 
ments”  in  the  church,  a  tension  develops.  It  is  probable  that 
Allport  would  call  the  resulting  problem  a  personality  problem. 

At  least  he  would  agree  that  not  allowing  one*s  personality  to 
develop  to  higher  levels  would  cause  such  problems,  and  a  resulting 
unhappiness  -  and  this  is  all  that  Tillich  is  saying.  When  man, 
then,  refuses  to  go  on  -  he  develops  tension.  Allport  would  say 
he  is  not  realizing  his  intentional  dispositions;  Tillich,  that 
he  is  not  allowing  the  actualization  of  his  Essential  Being.  In 
both  cases  -  man  cannot  be  really  happy,  because  he  is  not  becoming 
what  he  was  intended  to  be. 

Tillich  suggests  that  people  rationalize  the  Spirit  and  so 
render  it  ineffective. 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  point  here.  The  Spirit  can 
be  rationalized  into  a  system  of  moral  values  and  laws,  into  a 
method  of  intellectual  inquiry,  and  into  subjective  feeling.  When 
these  things  occur,  the  Spirit  reacts  by  reappearing  as  irrational 
and  non-moral,  or  non- intellectual,  and  in  this  way,  forces  men  to 
re-examine  its  guidance. 

This  is  quite  unique.  Psychological  theories  seem  to 
suggest  that  man  can  repress  his  hidden  fears,  emotions,  etc.,  or 
rationalize  them.  This  causes  a  problem,  or  tension,  which  may  be 
taken  care  of  in  various  ways.  The  man  may  develop  various  patterns 
of  behaviour  to  release  this  tension.  The  "Milquetoast"  man  may 
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go  on  a  periodic  "bender”,  or  fly  into  a  rage  -  thus  causing  men  to 
re-assess  their  opinions  of  his  character.  When  tension  release 
comes  through  violent,  or  irrational  behaviour,  science  begins  to 
study  the  causes  more  seriously. 

The  presence  of  people  in  mental  institutions,  where  they 
have  been  placed  because  of  irrational  behaviour,  causes  men  to  look 
again  at  personality.  The  parallel  here  is  quite  interesting. 

Tillich  suggests  almost  the  same  thing  in  reverse  -  the  same  thing 
excepting  that  he  feels  the  religious  man's  irrational  behaviour  is 
positive  -  whereas  the  mental  patient* s  behaviour  is  negative.  How¬ 
ever,  obnoxious  as  some  religious  types  are  while  acting  under  the 
"spirit",  or  so  they  claim,  the  two  problems  are  probably  the  same 
one.  According  to  Tillich’s  basic  tenets,  the  same  end  result  occurs 
from  both  types  of  irrationality.  On  the  one  hand  the  Spiritual  man 
comes  closer  to  what  he  should  be,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  mental 
patient  -  if  cured  -  has  a  more  balanced  personality  -  or  Tillich 
would  say  -  a  more  natural  Spiritual  man  has  resulted.  This  con¬ 
cept  would  make,  in  my  opinion,  an  interesting  field  of  study  in 
itself. 

Tillich* s  view  of  the  Divine,  or  Holy  Spirit,  is  definitely 
the  view  that  this  Spirit  jLs  or  exists.  It  is  not  something  which 
results  from  various  psychological  phenomena  in  combinations.  It 
is  a  "force"  which  works  through  personality  patterns  in  an  indivi¬ 
dual.  As  we  have  seen,  according  to  Tillich's  own  concept,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  patterns  are  rather  part  of  man's  spiritual  life.  However,  the 
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Divine  Spirit  is  an  "extra".  It  "grasps"  man,  and  aids  man  in 

participating  in  a  new  type  of  life.  This  new  life,  or  "New  Being" 
is  what  man  is  supposed  to  be  -  it  is  the  ultimate  -  the  complete 
fulfilled  personality  -  In  union  of  course,  with  God  through  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Indeed,  the  unity  is  only  possible  through  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Tillich  feels  that  man  is  "estranged"  from  this  natural,  or 
"essential"  state  because  of  his  "existential"  existence.  He,  as 
ordinary  man,  is  "standing  out"  against  what  he  should  be.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  when  man  is  grasped  by  it,  is  a  state  of  "faith".  This  is 
reception  of  the  New  Being.  It  is  a  balanced  man  -  a  man  able  to 
realize  his  potentialities.  It  is  union  with  the  very  "Ground  of 
Being",  or  God.  Tillich  says  that  this  is  no  blind  acceptance  of 
mythical  commands  -  man  experiences  the  "New  Being".  Han  can,  in 
this  "grasped"  state,  transcend  himself  in  areas  of  reason,  of  will, 
and  action,  and  of  feeling. 

This  state  is  not  confined  to  the  mental.  A  man  who  is 
truly  grasped  by  the  Holy  Spirit  must  live  a  new  life.  He  must 
show  determination;  he  must  accept  his  new  state  -  and  must  do  its 
dictates.  Yet,  one  grasped  by  this  New  Being  must  "fit  in"  in 
society;  he  becomes  a  good  citizen.  Emotionally  he  feels  near 
God  or  uplifted.  He  must  think  as  dictated  by  the  ultimate  truth 
of  God.  He  must  express  in  daily  life  the  "fruits  of  the  Spirit", 
such  as  patience,  kindness,  love,  joy,  etc.57  He  must  accept  the 
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promising  hope  of  the  New  Being  in  Christ  -  beyond  human  experience. 

The  Christian,  then,  should  show  his  Christianity  in  con¬ 
structive,  reasonable  ways.  This  does  not  mean  he  must  necessarily 
conform  to  social  norms  and  conventions,  but  he  must  remain  construc¬ 
tive  and  reasonable. 

Allport  does  not  particularly  deny  this  conception  of  Tillichs. 
He  feels  that  Psychology  has  no  quarrel  with  Religion  -  but  can  aid 
Religion  in  understanding  the  diversity  of  the  claims,  and  aid  it  in 
understanding  its  principles.  To  this,  Tillich  would  add  '’Amen". 

Allport  feels  himself  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  closely 
connected  with  the  "most  elusive  facts  of  becoming,  including  propria te 

CQ 

striving,  generic  conscience,  and  intent iona lity" .  ° 

He  feels  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  healthy  person  that  he 
is  suffering  from  repetition  of  childhood  experiences,  for  the  healthy 
person  knows  that  more  is  required  for  problems  than  wishful  thinking. 
Man  wants  a  cure  for  "partialness”  of  life,  and  knows  that  a  fictional 
creation  is  of  no  value.  Yet  in  Religion,  man  can  find  a  theory  of 
Being  in  which  the  fragments  become  ordered.  Religion  helps  man  to 
relate  himself  to  existence  as  a  whole. 

He  also  suggests  that  every  man  with  a  healthy  personality 
has  his  ultimate  pre- suppositions,  whether  they  be  ideologies,  philo¬ 
sophies,  or  what  have  you.  These  pre-suppositions  exert  creative 
influence  on  man,  and  cause  all  conduct  to  become  subsidiary  to  them. 

In  other  words,  he  feels  that  every  man  has  his  god,  and  Tillich  would 
agree,  only  adding  that  all  but  the  Almighty  God,  the  Ground  of  Being, 
are  idols. 
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Allport  says  that  religious  sentiment  "provides  the  forward 

intention  that  enables  him  at  each  stage  of  his  becoming  to  relate 

59 

himself  meaningfully  to  the  totality  of  his  being".  Speaking 
along  the  same  lines,  Tillich  says  that  an  element  of  faith  is  the 
experience  of  the  Power  of  Being.  In  this  experience,  vitality 
is  necessary  to  resist  despair,  and  "vitality  in  man  is  proportional 
to  intent iona lity" Hence,  for  both  men,  a  weak  intention  re¬ 
sults  in  a  weak  relation  to  becoming. 

Allport  also  says  that  man’s  religious  development  can  be 
arrested,  as  can  any  other  phase  of  development,  but  that  for  re¬ 
ligious  people  propriate  striving  of  the  religious  form  is  the 
center  of  life,  and  that  these  people  hold  in  perspective  both  their 
self-image  (existential  being)  and  their  ideal  self-image  (essential 
being)  thus  providing  the  criterion  for  development  and  for  conscience. 

Tillich  also  speaks  of  Christian  Love,  or  agape  (outgoing  love). 
This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  must  show  up  in  man’s 
love.  It  must  not  be  of  the  exclusive  type,  excluding  fellow  humans, 
nor  should  it  be  non-social. 

This  Spirit,  through  Love,  creates  a  ‘’Whole"  life,  or  person¬ 
ality.  It  can  unite  man’s  life  process  with  God's  Being,  thus  over¬ 
coming  the  internal  destructiveness  of  life.  It  gives  man  a  center 
for  life  -  so  overcoming  life’s  fragmentary  character,  and  unifying 
it,  thus  giving  it  a  real  possibility  for  fulfilment  of  potentialities. 
It  helps  man  to  face  up  to  life's  futility,  for  it  unites  him  to  the 
infinite  -  to  God,  and  so  gives  him  courage  to  face  whatever  comes. 

59  Ibid.  p.  96. 

^  The  Courage  to  Be,  p.  167. 
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The  Spirit  is  responsible  for  uniting  man's  determination 
with  his  cultural  productivity,  and  with  God,  his  basis.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  force  behind  personality,  and  from  Allport ' s  comments 
on  religious  sentiment,  it  seems  that  he  would  accept  this,  at  least 
for  the  religious  man. 

Every  act  of  life  is  an  expression  of  the  Spiritual  life, 
which  in  a  Christian,  is  further  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
by  God,  the  "Ground  of  Being",  Himself. 

Tillich  further  feels  that  the  Spirit  never  acts  without  a 
medium.  It  always  acts  either  through  or  within  community  or  per¬ 
sonality.  This,  then,  would  not  altogether  coincide  with  Allport, 
yet  does  not  really  disagree.  In  a  way,  the  men  are  hard  to  compare 
at  this  point,  for  Tillich  would  say  that  the  unity  of  personality 
is  from  within  -  but  stimulated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man.  Allport 
would  also  say  the  unity  comes  from  within  -  but  that  is  as  far  as 
the  comparison  can  go  at  this  point.  However,  Allport's  view 
would  not  contradict  Tillich's  -  it  just  doesn't  go  quite  that  far  - 
and  that  is  quite  reasonable  for  science  can  take  him  no  farther. 

Tillich  says  that  through  faith,  or  being  "grasped"  by  God, 

man  can  have  the  "Courage  to  Be"  which  is  "The  ethical  act  by  which 

man  affirms  his  own  being  in  spite  of  those  elements  of  his  existence 

61 

which  conflict  with  his  essential  self-affirmation".  Man,  then, 
can  rise  above  his  existence  -  he  can  move  up.  A  person  receives 
this  courage,  because  he  "feels"  he  is  grasped  by  the  Power  of  Being. 
He  is  accepted.  This,  says  Tillich,  is  vital  today,  in  a  period  in 
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which  anxiety,  doubt,  and  the  fear  of  meaninglessness  are  rampant. 
There  are  no  valid  proofs  of  God  -  but  the  acts  of  courage  of  this 
type  -  which  could  never  be  explained  by  "conditioning"  or  "Stimulus 
Response",  are  manifestations  of  God's  power  in  a  life. 

Allport,  again,  does  not  particularly  refute  this  view.  In 
his  section  on  religious  sentiment,  already  discussed,  he  recognizes 
the  validity  of  such  a  concept  -  though  of  course,  being  a  scientist, 
he  cannot  say  whether  or  not  it  is  true  or  false.  In  man's  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  potentialities  implied  in  his  "dispositions"  he  must  some¬ 
times  require  great  courage,  and  Tillich  has  as  good  a  theory  as  any¬ 
one  else  on  how  this  comes  about.  Allport  implies  that  every  man 
needs  some  "god"  to  keep  him  going;  Tillich  says  God,  the  "Ground  of 
Being",  is  the  ultimate  requirement  for  real  courage  -  although  it 
is  undeniable  that  other  "gods",  such  as  ideologies,  also  can  fill 
their  devotees  with  some  courage,  at  any  rate.  Otherwise  Christians 
would  be  the  only  people  to  really  "reach  out"  in  life  -  and  this 
obviously  is  not  the  case. 

Tillich  feels  that  man,  with  a  Spiritual  center,  can  change 
reality  -  can  attain  levels  of  Being  which  are  ordinarily  untapped 
and  hidden.  Allport  would  agree  that  this  has  happened  in  cases 
of  religious  conversion.  Of  course  he  would  also  say  that  the 
potentialities  for  the  new  development  were  there  all  the  time  but 
that  it  did  take  a  change,  or  unification  of  the  life's  "center"  to 
enable  the  person  to  realize  them. 

Tillich  thinks  of  the  state  of  ecstasy  as  being  the  state 
of  standing  outside  oneself  and  looking  at  oneself.  Ecstasy  then. 
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as  a  state  in  which  man  is,  in  a  way,  "uplifted”  differs  only  in  an 
emotional  respect  from  detached  self-inquiry,  for  ecstasy  is  supposed 
to  be  accompanied  by  some  emotion  -  yet  this  is  not  really  necessary. 
Therefore,  ecstatic  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit  -  in  which  one 
becomes  re-orientated  to  life  is  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  the 
idea  of  the  rational  self-image,  which  Allport  would  suggest. 

Tillich  feels  that  the  creativity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
limited  by  the  potentialities,  or  lack  of  potentiality  of  the  structure. 
In  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  turn  an  idiot  into  a  genius. 
The  Holy  Spirit  will  help  man  to  realize  his  potentialities,  but  it 
will  not  change  his  potentialities.  Conceding  the  existence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  believe  Allport  would  accept  this.  There  is  nothing 
miraculous  done  -  what  God  does,  he  does  with  what  is  already  there. 

All  that  Allport  says  himself  is  that  with  the  right  "center"  man 
can  realize  the  fulfilment  of  his  future- pointed  "dispositions". 

Allport's  system  of  personality  seems  to  have  room  for  all 
that  religion,  generally,  says  about  the  influence  of  man.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  it  leaves  room  for  all  specific  theories  of  all 
specific  "faiths"  but  to  illustrate,  religion  as  a  whole  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  although  some  specific  groups  do  not. 
Generally,  however,  Tillich's  concept  of  the  Holy  Spirit  influencing 
man  does  not  deny  science's  claims  for  man  -  at  least  -  it  does  not 
deny  Allport's  statement  of  science's  claims  for  man. 

Allport's  system,  which  allows  man  so  much  freedom  and 
originality,  would  be  affirmed  by  Tillich,  for  his  views  on  the 
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potentialities  open  to  men  to  attain  adulthood  do  not  conflict  with 
Tillich's  potentiality  for  man  to  come  closer  to  "essential"  being. 

Tillich,  too,  would  hold  that  development  is  necessary,  to 
produce  a  "whole"  man,  and  that  earlier  stages  are  followed  by  more 
advanced  stages.  He,  too,  would  agree  that  not  all  men  achieve  the 
potentialities  of  which  they  are  able  -  and  this  for  the  same  reason  - 
that  a  good  "center"  is  missing.  Whereas  Allport  would  likely  allow 
several  "centers"  such  as  a  particular  ideology  -  Tillich  would  say 
only  one  is  really  the  best  -  God. 

Tillich  and  Allport  would  both  agree  that  self-love  is  a 
normal  part  of  a  person.  Allport  says  it  does  not  need  to  remain 
dominant,  and  cannot  for  a  healthy  personality,  and  Tillich  would 
agree  -  only  adding  that  love  for  God  must  be  the  replacement  - 
whereas  Allport  would  say  it  could  be  replaced  in  other  ways. 

Allport  points  out  that  early  affiliative  needs  for  a  child 
form  the  basis  of  becoming,  and  an  adult  needs  to  feel  accepted  and 
wanted  by  others,  in  order  to  be  healed  of  mental  problems.  Tillich 
would  say  that  acceptance  by  God  can  heal  man  of  his  anxiety,  and 
provide  this  feeling  of  being  loved  and  accepted.  Allport  would 
accept  this. 

The  "proprium"  is  felt  by  Allport  to  be  necessary  for  in¬ 
ward  unity  -  and  Tillich  would  agree  with  him  -  but  would  add  that 
the  proprium  is  man's  spiritual  center,  and  that  the  unity  is  more 
perfect  if  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  part  in  man's  spiritual  life,  and 
completes  it.  Allport  would  agree  that  a  religious  orientation 
of  the  propriate  striving  is  valuable,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
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would  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit  influences  this  function.  That  is 
not  to  say  he  would  agree  -  but  from  his  views,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  reject  it. 

Allport  feels  that  each  person  has  a  capacity  to  develop  a 
proprium  -  but  it  emerges  as  a  result  of  growth  in  time.  Tillich's 
’’Spiritual"  man  (not  Divine  Spirit  here)  would  correspond  nicely  to 
the  proprium  and  he  would  agree  that  it  develops  with  man.  Tillich's 
fundamental  Spiritual  nature  of  man,  then,  can  be  said  to  serve  the 
same  functions  as  Allport's  proprium,  and  to  develop  in  the  same 
general  way,  as  a  result  of  growth  in  time.  Both  are  responsible 
for  man's  essential  unity,  or  wholeness. 

Both  men  would  agree  that  man  takes  risks  in  abandoning  old 
courses  of  conduct,  and  starting  new  ones.  Both  feel  man  has  freedom 
and  courage. 

Allport  feels  that  man  develops  a  "generic  conscience",  and 
that  all  conduct  is  subordinate  to  a  broad  schemata  of  values,  or  a 
set  of  long-range  goals,  and  an  ideal  self-image.  Tillich,  too, 
would  accept  this  -  saying  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  the  ultimate 
goal,  and  would  agree  with  Allport  that  many  of  the  "lost"  souls  in 
society  are  lost  because  they  lack  this  commitment  to  ideal  goals. 
Only  here  again.  Allport  would  postulate  the  possibility  of  more  than 
one  goal.  Tillich  would  accept  this,  but  would  not  accept  the  re¬ 
lative  "goodness"  of  any  other  goal  but  God. 

Allport  agrees  that  personality  can  undergo  a  change  of 
center  from  religious  conversion.  Tillich  would  say  that  the  only 


good  center  is  God.  Whether  or  not  Allport  would  make  value- 
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judgments  on  other  goals  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Allport  feels  that  personality  is  not  what  one  has,  but  is 
the  projected  outcome  of  his  growth.  Tillich  would  say  that  man 
must  grow,  or  advance  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  in  order  to  have  "Wholeness”.  Hence  -  both  agree  in 
essence  on  the  growth  idea. 

Allport,  as  already  mentioned,  feels  that  religious  sentiment 
is  a  good  goal  for  personality,  and  that  it  "provides  the  forward  in¬ 
tention  that  enables  him  at  each  stage  of  his  becoming  to  relate  hira- 
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self  meaningfully  to  the  totality  of  Being". 

Generally  speaking,  nothing  has  been  proved  or  disproved  in 
this  thesis.  We  have  looked  at  the  theory  of  Tillich,  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  essentially  spiritual,  and  that  through  the  Divine 
Spirit  man  can  become  what  he  was  "meant"  to  be.  We  have  looked 
also  at  Allport's  concept  of  what  a  healthy  personality  should  be, 
and  at  what  constitutes  the  known  personality  of  man. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Tillich  does  not  say  anything  which 
would  conflict  with  what  scientific  Psychology  has  said  about  man. 

It  has  not  been  shown  that  there  is  definitely  any  tie-in  of  the 
two  theories  -  but  to  see  such  a  union  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
thesis.  Perhaps  some  day  there  may  be  such  a  tie-in,  but  at  the 
moment  there  is  not  a  close  enough  "conversation"  going  on  between 
Theology  and  Psychology  to  do  more  than  speculate  in  a  little  wish¬ 
ful  thinking. 

Therefore,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ascertainable 
conflict  between  Allport's  study  of  personality,  and  Tillich's 

^Allport,  p.  96. 
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explanation  of  the  part  played  by  God  in  personality.  Farther 
enquiry  in  this  line  may  prove  this  idea  false,  but  it  is  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  further  enquiry  will  follow  -  for  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  definitely  a  place  for  a  "conversation"  between 
these  two  "doctrines  of  man",  and  it  would  seem  that  such  a  con¬ 
versation  is  necessary,  to  prevent  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  either  of  the  two  concerning  the  nature  of  the  other. 
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